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the STEEL STRIKE 


found credit unions 
in Gary, Indiana, 
fully prepared to 
handle their members’ 


needs 































































A* EEL strike used to be a terrible 

catastrophe, something between 
a hurricane and a revolution, but 
slightly worse. 

Nowadays, a steel strike is a quiet, 
almost friendly, event. As long as it 
doesn't run too long, it doesn’t hurt 
too much. Nobody gets mad at any- 
body. The management is pleasant, 
the merchants in town are pleasant, 
and the credit unions find themselves 
easily able to take care of their mem- 
bers’ needs. 

At least that’s the way things were 
in Gary, Indiana. during the month 


of July. 


In Gary, { 


» percent of the working 
people are employed in the steel indus- 
try. There are 24 credit unions in 
town, with 26.361 members. Five of 
these credit unions are located in U.S. 
Steel plants. Nine credit unions alto- 
gether were affected directly by the 
strike. Indirect effects were felt by 
everybody. The total assets of the five 
U.S. Steel groups are 56 percent of 


credit union assets in town. 


Operation moving day 


On the day before the steel strike. 
the five credit unions in the U.S. Steel 
plants hired a moving company and 
moved their files and accounts to the 
YMCA. A row of tables was set up 
across the basement for the four Gary 
Works groups, with employees of the 
credit unions sitting in four different 
sections. Members making share 
withdrawals or loan applications 
would be formed into four different 
lines. Upstairs the tin mill group had 
their own arrangements. Each credit 
union's employees would take on two 
members at a time, help them fill out 
their requests, pass loan applications 
along to the credit committee for in- 
terview, hand withdrawal slips to the 
treasurer. 

Monday morning, July 2, was the 
first day of the strike. At 8:30 in the 
morning, a police officer cruising 
down highway 20 on his regular 
round slammed on his brakes before 
the YMCA. Literally hundreds of 
men, obviously steel workers, were 
milling around in front of the YMCA 
building. He grabbed his microphone. 

“Car 25 to Headquarters! Possible 
riot brewing in front of the YMCA! 
Hundreds of workers converging from 
all parts of the city!” 

The desk sergeant thought hastily 
of calling for reinforcements from 
surrounding towns, possibly militia. 
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Before doing so. however, he tele- 
phoned the Y and asked the obvious 
question. 

“The only thing we can figure out.” 
said the girl at the switchboard, “is 
that the credit unions are going to 
open at 9 and those are credit union 
members.” 

This was probably the strike’s most 
violent moment, maybe also its fun- 
niest. 

It is fortunate that none of the post- 
war strikes have lasted too long. The 
strike in 1946 ran 30 days the strike 
in 1949 also lasted 30 days, in 1952 
there was a strike that stretched out 
for 8 weeks, and the 1956 strike ended 
after 


By now, the members know they 


5 weeks. 


can rely on their credit unions. 

One member, for example, got his 
first helping hand during the 1952 
strike. He wasn't very familiar with 
the credit union at that time. but he 
had an urgent problem. Another mem- 
ber brought him in and introduced 
him to the treasurer. 

“We've got a problem here. Joe.” 
said the other member. “Al here has 
a home on a land contract, and he’s 
got two days left to make a big pay- 
ment or lose his home.” 

“Tell me about it,” the treasurer 
said 

“Well.” said Al, “the owner would 
like to take the house because he 
could sell it again at a bigger price 
than the price I paid. It’s on the out- 
skirts of town, this house, and when 
| bought it I didn’t have anything 
much for a down payment. Now the 
contract says I have to make a final 
payment of $670 in two days, then we 
refinance and I get the title, but | 
haven't got the money. I can’t get it 
any place because of the strike. My 
wife and I don’t know what to do. If 
we don't make the payment, we lose 
the house and all the payments we've 
made. We always made the payments 
regular.” 


Loan approved 


“Let's fill out the loan application 
and submit it to the credit commit- 
tee,” said the treasurer. “You'll need 
$670 to pay off the land contract, then 
you ll need something more for attor- 
ney's fees and closing costs.” 

\ loan application for a little more 
than a thousand dollars was submit- 
ted. It was approved, saving Al’s 
home. Subsequently Al paid off the 
loan and has saved regularly in the 
credit union ever since. 


October, 1956 


During the 1956 strike. Al showed 
up again. He wanted to withdraw 
$180 for a trip to Texas. First, how- 
ever. he “Will 
the boys need this money? If they 
do, I won't take it out.” 

Al has brought in more new mem- 


asked the treasurer: 


bers for his credit union than any 

other individual or any promotional 

scheme the credit union has tried. 
The Gary 


credit unions did not 


change their methods of operation 
during the strike. Business went on 
normally, with no limitation or re- 
striction on loans or share withdraw- 
als. Each loan application was con- 


sidered on its merits. No blanket 


restrictions were made. Loan pay- 
ments were waived during the period 
of the strike. 


was received during the strike and less 


Actually more money 


put out to the members than in a nor- 
mal month’s operation. Partly this 
was due to overlapping payroll 
periods. 

All the U.S. Steel credit unions 
operate on payroll deduction. After 
the plant closed down the workers still 
had two weeks’ pay coming. Later 
they received another week’s pay to 
close off the pay period from June 23 
to July 1. This gave the members 
money to live on during the first three 
weeks of the strike, longer if they 
could stretch it. The worst pressure 
began after the strike was over, when 
the men were already back at work 
they then had to work three weeks 
before the first checks were due. 

The heavy volume of withdrawals 


and loan applications came in August. 
Cash paid out in loans and share 
withdrawals by the steel groups in 
July totaled $397,104. In August the 
figure rose 


higher. During _ this 


period, the credit union directors 
ruled that no payments for loans or 
shares would be deducted from the 
first paychecks after the strike. 
Other credit unions in the area also 
were affected——for example, the Gary 
School Federal Credit 


Union. Many teachers take summet 


Employees 


jobs at the steel mills during their 
vacation, and depend on this extra 
work to supplement their teaching 
salaries. This year, the strike cut off 
this source of income, and many had 
to borrow during the summer to tide 
themselves over. One additional fac- 
tor increased borrowing by teachers: 
social security coverage became eflec- 
tive for Indiana teachers on January 
1, 1955, but the full payments were 
not deducted from their paychecks. 
Hence, teachers wishing to establish 
their social security status had to bor- 
row to make good the back payments. 


Merchants offered credit 


“Your credit is always good. Buy 
now; pay later; if you are presently 
unemployed due to labor relations, 
your credit payments are extended, 
so you make no payments until 30 
days after you resume work. During 
this emergency you may even buy all 
your food needs on a time payment 
plan.” 

So one merchant in Gary adver- 
tised as the strike began. Nearly all 
merchants and lenders declared a 
moratorium on debts, even though the 
steelworkers still had paychecks com- 
ing. 
television 
advertising kept the strikers fully 
informed of the products they could 
still buy on credit 


Newspaper, radio and 


from shoestrings 
to automobiles. Over the years, mer- 
chants and workers have learned to 
take periodic strikes calmly. When 
the strike was announced, many steel- 
workers loaded their families and pets 
into cars and took off for vacations 
or visits to relatives in distant states. 

The grim possibility of a long strike 
was generally ignored. Quietly in the 
background, the United Steelworkers 
union set up its counselling commit- 
tee to help strikers in trouble. Union 
members pressed by creditors would 
usually be referred to their credit 
union. According to law, strikers are 
not entitled to unemployment com- 
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welfare de 


however, the 


partment had an ollice to take care 


mastion: 


if hardship cases at the Gary City 
Hall 

Why are there four credit unions in 
the Garv Works? 

Originally, there was only one; but 
the officers became convinced after a 
few months of operation that the 
empolyees needed four. 

The Gary Works is actually four 
plants within a plant, with four dif- 
ferent employee groups. Each of these 
four groups has a character of its 
own The men work different shift 
schedules. they often live in the same 
neighborhood. they drive together in 
car pools, they play on the same soft 
ball and bowling teams. and to some 
extent they come from the same orig- 
inal foreign language group and go 
to the same church. 

So within a few months the credit 
union officers came to the conclusion 
that they could serve the employees 
better if they split up their big credit 
union into four smaller ones. Divid- 
ing the 


into tour 


main structure of the plant 
groups gave each credit 
union a potential of roughly 5,000 
members. The four credit unions were 
called Gary Works, Merchant Mills. 
Mechanical Division and Blast Fur- 
nace Coke Division. 

Although all four credit unions are 
housed in the same building today, 
they have developed highly distine- 
tive individualities. In 
methods, they 


poli y and 
are often so different 
from each other that you might sup 
pose they were operating in differ- 
These differences reflect 


differences in the needs and chara 


ent states. 


ters of the members, and there is no 
question but they are giving their 
members better service than if they 
had struggled to operate under one 
charter with uniform policies for all. 
The common bond has been intensi 


fied by the four-way split. and all four 


recdit unions are growing steadily. 


from the 


De ; 
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The New Educational 
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Program 


programs for 


( UTSTANDING 

credit union education, train- 
ing. publications and public relations 
have been developed in recent years 
by many of the credit union leagues. 

The day-to-day work in these areas 
is being done by capable and devoted 
who have accumulated rich 
and valuable 


people * 
experience of great 
potential benefit to the whole credit 
union movement 

Some work has already been 
done in exchanging ideas in this field, 
both through CUNA and through the 
National Managing 


Directors. However. as the time came 


Association of 


when our educational department was 
to be an independent department, it 
seemed to me that it would be well 
to intensify this exchange and get the 
maximum benefits out of it. There is 
no reason why our new department 
should start from scratch, ignoring 
all the valuable work that has already 
been done by the leagues. It seemed 
possible to put together a substantial 
program from materials already in 
existence. 

As a first step, I asked a number 
of leagues to release members of their 
staffs who specialized in the fields of 
education, organization, publications, 
public relations and legislation, to 
come to Madison for a week of in- 
tensive work. The aim of the work is 
to produce programs and materials 
which will be of maximum value to 
the leagues in each of these fields. 
The materials prepared will be avail- 
able to all leagues, to use or adapt 








as they think best. 

The response has been very grati- 
fying, a fine testimony to the willing- 
ness of credit union people to be of 
service. As this is written, a commit- 
tee of education specialists have just 
finished their work. The committee 
was composed of Jack McLanahan, 
Michigan: Fred Stahl, Minnesota: 
Art Woolard, Texas: Al Jordan. 
lowa; Bob Lechner. Missouri. They 
have prepared a comprehensive de- 
scription of plans and programs for 
educational directors, which includes 
institutes, chapter programs,  cir- 
cuit schools, university and college 
courses, workshops and seminars. 
This outline your league has already 
rec eived. 

The committee has organized the 
available materials and added valu- 
able contributions of their 
Hence we now have at Filene House 


own. 


materials for your education director 
to use in any of the fields | have 
Finally. the 
has planned a one-week education 


mentioned. committee 
conference at Madison in December. 
in which people doing educational 
work for the leagues can be trained 
in the use of these materials and in 
practical techniques for the conduct 
of workshops, institutes, conferences 
and other educational programs. 

| have high hopes that the work 
of the other committees will prove as 
fruitful. It is an indication of how 
much we can do when we get together 
and pool our experience and our 


H. B. Yates 


ideas. 
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In Saskatchewan 
credit union shares 
are protected under 
a plan sponsored by 
the provincial govern- 
ment. It is compulsory 


" 


for a!! credit unions. 


IS FEDERAL INSURANCE THE WAY 


to protect members’ share accounts? Or is there a better 


answer in the methods now being used by four of the Leagues? 


HETHER 


accounts should be insured by 


credit union share 
the United States government, as bank 
deposits are insured, became an im- 
1955. In 
Dwight Eisen- 
hower suggested share insurance in 


portant political issue in 
that year President 
his Economic Message to Congress. 
He made the suzgestion again in his 
1956 message. 

The immediate reaction of credit 
union leaders was that they didn’t 
want any part of it. 

To be accurate, the idea did not 
originate with the Republican admin- 
istration. A bill to prov ide govern- 
ment insurance for credit union 
shares was introduced during the 
Truman administration by a Con- 
gressman from Alabama. It provided 
that federal-chartered credit unions 
should be insured under a fund ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. It called for liquida- 
tion of all federal credit unions that 
the Bureau considered poor insurance 


risks. 


October, 1956 


The overtones scared credit un‘on 
people. The decrease in the number 
of banks under FDIC insurance was 
well known. It looked as if credit 
unions might be run through the same 
squeezer. When President Eisenhower 
dignified the proposal with his per- 
sonal support, it became clear that 
credit unions would have to do some- 
thing more than just worry. 


Bill now dead 


There were no hearings on the bill, 
and it was not reintroduced in the 
last session. There is. of course. an 


excellent chance that as long as the 


credit union movement solidly op- 
poses the bill, it won’t get to first base. 
But there is always a small possibility 
that the unexpected will happen: 
under pressure from groups hostile 
to credit unions, and on the assump- 
tion that the only issue is the safety 
of share accounts, Congress might 
run such a bill through. especially 
during the hectic last days of a 


session. 


The argument in favor of the bill 
is simple. Proponents say, the savings 
of the people should be prote: ted as 
fully as possible. Just as it was a 
step in the direction of security to 
insure savings accounts in banks, so 
it would be beneficial to insure sav- 
ings in credit unions. There is little 
more to be said on the pro side. 

Against deposit insurance, several 
arguments have been raised. Briefly, 
here they are: 

1. Losses by credit unions are un- 
common. Most losses are due to acts 
of dishonesty. These can be com- 
pletely eliminated by proper bonding. 

2. Losses due to business (em- 
ployer) failures or adverse economi: 
conditions (strikes. layoffs) rarely 
mean lost money for the members. 
When a credit union liquidates be 
cause an employer has gone out of 
business, the members usually get 
100 cents on the dollar. Collection of 
loans in such a situation naturally is 
more difficult, but it is rare that there 


When a 


is a loss. 


credit union 
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liquidates because it is badly run. 
it is almost always extremely small. 
Field men or nearby credit union 
people can usually straighten out the 
books with minimum effort. Even in 
the depth of the 1930-36 depression 
credit union experience was good, in 
contrast to bank experience. Credit 
union loans were collected. 


3. The kind of loss that 


union takes when it makes an oca 


a credit 


sional bad loan is fully covered by 


reserves, as in any other business. 
Losses on bad loans run under 1% of 
| percent. 


L. The 


in several 


people place their money 


forms of savings—life 


hank 


bonds, savings and loan shares, postal 


insurance accounts, savings 


savings. real estate. credit union 
shares. Government insurance of sav- 
ings is mandatory only for banks in 
the Federal Reserve System and for 
savings and loan associations with 
federal charters. It 


other 


is optional for 
banks and saving and loan 
groups. Savings in the form of life 
insurance are protected by the in 
surance companies’ reserves. Savings 
in the form of real estate are com- 
pletely unprotected. There is no con- 
sistency in this area, and none seems 
possible. 

5. Under the FDIC. banks have 
decreased in number. When a bank 
s in difficulty, the usual FDIC pro 
cedure is to find some way to merge 
FDIC. ex- 


aminers are notoriously conservative 


it with a stronger bank. 


on loans, or at least bankers complain 


that they are. A credit union is sup- 


posed to break away from traditional 
banking standards, make loans chiefly 
on character, and find ways of grant- 
ing credit to people who can’t get it 
anywhere else. The effect of setting 
up an insurance corporation with 
the power to order liquidations would 
certainly reduce the usefulness of 
credit unions, might substantially put 
a halt to the growth of the movement 


in certain states. 


National policy voted 


Such are the arguments against 
compulsory insurance. However, to 
some people the idea of safety exerts 
magnetic charm. People who don't 
know much about credit unions or 
compulsory insurance will generally 
think of deposit insurance for credit 
A few 
experienced credit union people do. 
too. Against this background, the 


unions as a constructive step 


6 


national directors of the Credit Union 
National Association voted two reso- 
lutions last May: 

One opposed compulsory gov 
ernment insurance, 

One favored study of alterna- 
tive methods of insuring share 
accounts. 
Fortunately. in Saskatchewan. 
Michigan, 
alternatives have already been de- 
veloped. To the extent that they have 
been tested, they have been successful. 


Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Only one of them—the Saskatchewan 
plan—contains the element of com- 
pulsion. The Michigan and Wisconsin 
plans, as now constituted, involve no 
membership premiums or assessment 
features. The Illinois plan is the most 
elaborate voluntary program, operat- 
ing under special legislation. All these 
plans are suggestive and deserve care- 
ful study. 


The Saskatchewan plan 

In the province of Saskatchewan, 
a large percentage of the credit unions 
are community credit unions. These 
stable organizations, 
since their membership represents a 
cross-section of the population. They 
are not vulnerable to the hazard of 


are normally 


an employer going out of business 
or moving to another area. 

However, there has been some con- 
cern about what might happen in a 
bad crop year. Since Saskatchewan 
community groups make a good many 
single-payment crop loans, a wheat 
failure might cause serious trouble. 

With this in mind the provincial 
government in 1952 established a 
fund to rescue credit unions in finan- 
cial straits. An enabling law was 
passed by the legislature. It provided 
for the establishment of a Credit 
Union Mutual Aid Fund, under gov- 
ernment sponsorship. The provincial 
registrar was required to ask all 
credit unions in the province for their 
approval; if he received replies from 
two-thirds, with 50 percent approv- 
ing. he was to go ahead and set up 
the fund. Actually, 80 percent of the 
credit unions in the province voiced 
approval of the program, and it is 
estimated that 99 percent today would 
vote in favor of continuing it. 

The headquarters of the Fund are 
in Regina, the capital of the prov ince. 
It is administered by a 5-man board 
called the Mutual Aid Board. Three 
members of the board are nominated 
by the Saskatchewan Credit Union 


League; one member is nominated 
by the directors of the Saskatchewan 
Cooperative Credit Society, a central 
credit union that serves both credit 
unions and cooperatives; the fifth 
member represents the Government. 

Participation in the fund is com- 
pulsory for all credit unions in the 
province. To build up 
capital, the Fund assesses each credit 
union a certain amount each year; 
the assessment cannot exceed 5 per- 
cent of the credit union’s surplus. 
This 5 percent is taken from the 20 
percent of surplus that credit unions 
are required to allocate to reserve. 
The assessments will continue until 
the Fund has accumulated an amount 
equal to | percent of all credit union 


working 


assets. The amount now in the Fund 
is $130,000, At the end of 1955, the 
province had 285 credit unions with 
$33,000,000 of assets. 

When a credit union is in financial 
difficulty, the Mutual Aid Fund nor- 
mally goes to the rescue by making 
an interest-free loan, advance or 
grant in aid. This assistance is usually 
enough to help the credit union 
through its emergency and meet its 
members’ claims for share  with- 
drawals. The members can go on 
doing business as usual while the 
credit union gets its affairs straight- 
ened out. 

In two cases the Fund has followed 
the procedure of freezing the assets 
of a credit union while it was going 
through liquidation, and at the same 
time setting up a new credit union to 
serve the same field of membership. 
A loan from the Mutual Aid Fund 
to the new credit union made it pos- 
sible for the members to be served 
while the liquidation of the old credit 
union was being completed. This pro- 
cedure not only makes it possible for 
members to be paid 100 cents on the 
dollar despite the liquidation, but 
also gives them continuous service 
without interruption or inconveni- 
ence, 

The law provides that the Mutual 
Aid Board shall not help any credit 
union until satisfied that the credit 
union’s officers have made all reason- 
able efforts to solve their own prob- 
lems. No payments can be made to 
a credit union or to a credit union’s 
members without the written approval 
of the registrar. Employees of the 
Fund are bonded in amounts fixed 
by the registrar. 


Money in the Fund may be invested 
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in Canadian or Saskatchewan gov- 
ernment stocks, bonds or securities; 
in paid-up shares of the Cooperative 
Trust Company; or in any securities 
authorized under the Trustee Act. The 
Fund is also authorized to borrow. 


The Michigan plan 


Michigan, with its heavy industrial 
development, the changing conditions 
in the automotive industry and the 
persistent problem of closed or moved 
plants, always has a certain number 
of liquidations to handle, although 
compared to other major states the 
rate has been very low. Until 1955 
these were handled in the usual way 
by League fieldmen—by arranging to 
sell the notes to other credit unions 
or to banks, or by any other method 
that could be worked out. But this 
usually meant that liquidation was a 
slow procedure; and while the mem- 
bers normally lost no money in the 
end, they were compelled to wait for 
it over an extended period. 

In April, 1955, the delegates at the 
League annual meeting voted to estab- 
lish the Michigan League Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, diverting for this purpose 
$20,000 from the League’s 1955 dues. 
Subsequently, the directors of the 
League voted to add another $4,000 
to the Fund. 

In 1956, League dues were raised 
from 3 to 31% percent of the gross 
income of member credit unions, 
with the 4 percent increase being 
allocated to the League Stabilization 
Fund in an amount of approximately 
$60,000. This money now constitutes 
something in the nature of a revolv- 
ing fund, with which the League can 
buy up the notes of credit unions 
going through liquidation. Twenty- 
two credit unions have now been 
taken through liquidation by this 
method, with highly satisfactory 
results. 

Sometimes, of course, it is possible 
to avoid liquidation. Prior to the 
creation of the Fund, for example, in 
two small Michigan cities where fac- 
tories were closed and credit unions 
were threatened with extinction, the 
League succeeded in widening the 
original charters to take in the entire 
community. However, in some cases 
liquidation is unavoidable; and in 
these cases the League can step in, 
buy up the outstanding loans at a 
figure which will enable the credit 
union to pay 100 cents on the dollar 
and make it possible for members to 
withdraw their savings immediately. 
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The $84,000 of capital which has 
been appropriated to the Fund and 
which has been used to purchase the 
notes of liquidating credit unions is 
constantly being, in part, returned to 
the Fund as the purchased loans are 
collected. Hence for a normal yearly 
volume of liquidations, the amount 
is ample. Few credit unions that liqui- 
date have more than a few thousand 
dollars of loans outstanding, although 
the rising rate of business failures in 
certain industries seems likely to 
close down some larger credit unions 
in the future. 

The Michigan League also operates 
a collection agency, League Creditors 
Service; this makes the handling of 
liquidations easier for the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, since most of the delin- 
quent accounts acquired by the Fund 
are turned over to this agency. 

With the League’s own collection 
agency to depend on, collection costs 
can be kept at a minimum. In recent 
years, the Michigan League has put 
a large part of its education and 
training efforts into the problems of 


collections and delinquency controls. 


The Stabilization Fund is admin- 
istered by seven trustees, five of whom 
are members of the League executive 
committee. The other two are elected 
at large by the delegates at the an- 
nual meeting. The chairman of the 
board of trustees is elected from the 
two members chosen by the annual 
meeting. The trustees have established 
rules of procedure, amending them 
from time to time as a result of actual 
experience. This flexible, realistic pro- 
cedure is made possible by the in- 
formal character of the Fund. 

The Michigan Stabilization Fund 
has undertaken no legal obligations. 

It has no intcome in the character 
of premiums or assessments, deriving 
its sole financial support from its 
annual appropriation from the 
League in an amount determined by 
the delegates at the League’s annual 
meeting. It is expected that the mem- 
ber credit unions will continue to 
support the Fund at the rate of 14 
percent of gross income until it 
reaches such a size that the income 
from its investments will defray its 
operating expenses. 

As the fund now operates, its only 
obligation is a moral commitment to 
take as good care of credit unions 
in financial difficulties as its re- 
sources permit. It has no fixed costs. 

Its operating expenses are paid for 
by the League. It provides most of 


Illinois has a Share Guaranty Corporation 
chartered under a special act of the legisla- 
ture. It was originally capitalized at a million 
dollars, and is now beginning to build re- 


serves. 


The Wisconsin League uses its central credit 
union to buy up loan balances of credit 
unions going through liquidation. So far, 
experience has been good. 


In Michigan, credit unions are supporting 
the League Stabilization Fund with an extra 
'/y percent on dues. The Fund has assisted 22 
credit unions through liquidation at 100 
cents on the dollar. 








the advantages of a government insur 
ince program, al least during nor 
mal times. without placing its pal 


ticipants under rigid 


government 
restrictions. The operation and appli 
under the 


control of the 


cation of the Fund are 
democrati member 
credit unions 

There is no way of estimating how 
idequat the Fund would be in a 
time of severe economic stress—but 
this is true of all private and volun- 
tary plans 


The Illinois plan 


The Illinois Credit Lnion League 
} 


ot 


ttained a charter on January 16. 
1956, for a new corporation called 
the Credit Unien Share Guaranty Cor 
poration. This was established under 
special legislation sponsored by the 
League. It was capitalized at one mil 
lion dollars, provided principally by 
eight of the state's 


untons 


leading credit 
The ofheers and directors of 
these 


eight credit unions and are all men 


the corporation come trom 


of long credit union experience. 

In several ways, the Illinois corpo 
ration is patterned after the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. The 
chief difference is that participation 
is voluntary. Supervision of the cor 
poration is assigned to the Auditor 
of Public 


sponsible for supervision of banks, 


Accounts, who is also re 


credit unions and certain other in 
stitutions. However, there is actually 
1 minimum of red tape. Substantial 
reserves must be set up ea h year out 
of earnings. Annual reports are called 
for, and the corporation may be 
iudited at the option of the State 
Auditor 

\s a regular procedure, the Share 
Guaranty Corporation screens appli- 
cants, charges for coverage and settles 
claims. The corporation is deeply in 
volved at present in the signing up 
applicants. No 
claims have heen presented as vet. 
The charge to 


1 
i 


ind screening of 


credit 
month for 


guaranteed 
unions is 6 cents per 


every thousand of 


insured savings. 
The maximum share account covered 
is STO.OOO 

Any credit union in the state can 
ipply for coverage, whether federal 
or state chartered. As soon as the 
ipplication has been submitted, and 
it has been established that the credit 
union's capital is unimpaired and 
its policies are safe 
granted \ 


coverage S 
credit union that is 


vranted coverage is awarded a cer 


& 


tificate declaring that its members’ 
shares are guaranteed up to $10,000. 
The credit union may publicize this, 
but only after coverage has been 
granted. When coverage is pendin:. 
the credit union may publicize the 
fact only with the approval of the 
Share Guaranty Corporation. 

The corporation has the right to 
reject a credit union whose capital is 
found to be impaired or whose poli- 
cies are considered unsafe. In some 
cases, the credit union can qualify 
by making changes or adjustments 
recommended by the corporation. In 
any case, a rejected credit union will 
be furnished with a summary of the 
reasons for rejection. At times. an 
audit may be required at the expense 
of the credit union. 

Covered credit unions are required 
to make monthly and annual reports 
to the corporation. They are required 
to maintain safe and sound manage 
ment, carry adequate bond coveraze, 
pursue financial policies consistent 
with the purpose of the guaranty, and 
undergo periodic examinations at 
their own expense. In the case of 
state-chartered credit unions, the cor- 
poration may accept the report of 
the state examiner. Reports of federal 
examiners are not available for this 
purpose. Any credit union that fails 
to comply with these requirements 
may have its guaranty canceled. A 
covered credit union may also with- 
draw from the plan on 60 days’ 
notice, a | he ( orporation cannot cancel 
union, however, 


a covered credit 


without 


giving it notice and an 


opportunity to straighten out the 
objectionable conditions. 


When the 


terminated. for whatever reason. the 


guaranteed status is 
credit union must notify its members 
of the fact within ten davs. 

Since no liquidations have been 
handled in the short time the corpor- 
ation has been in existence, the pro- 
cedure now expected to be followed 
may be subject to modification with 
experience, However. it is now as- 
sumed that when a guaranteed credit 
union defaults, payment of each cov- 
ered account will be made as soon 
as possible, either in cash or by offer 
ing an account in another guaranteed 
credit union. In order to facilitate 
liquidation, the corporation may con- 
tract with any other guaranteed credit 
union to take over accounts from the 
liquidating credit union; or a new 
guaranteed credit union may be set 


up. subject to the approval of the 


supervisory authority. 

The major advantage of this plan 
seems to be the fact that the covered 
credit unions are paying for coverage 
and have a firm commitment that 
they will be taken care of in case of 
trouble. A 


created, and this reserve will grow 


large reserve has been 


much bigger in a few years. Further, 
the existence of the corporation in 
undoubtedly 
pressure on credit 


its present form will 


exert unions to 
straighten out lax practices in order 
to qualify for a guaranty. Whether 
they choose to buy coverage or not. 
certain credit unions will undoubtedly 
be encouraged to clean house. 

On the other hand, at first glance 
the Illinois plan fails to solve the 
problems of the small, weak credit 
union that will not apply for cover- 
age. Whether this is an important 
objection only time will tell. Obvious- 
ly. the League will go on as before 
doing what it can to help the members 
of credit unions that are liquidating. 
whether or not they are members of 
the Share Guaranty Corporation. For 
well-run credit unions, the Illinois 
plan presents the advantages of a 
definite, formalized package of com- 
mitments, backed up by sizable re- 
serves. For weak or poorly run credit 
unions, the 


Illinois plan 


provides 
mainly an incentive to improve. 


The Wisconsin plan 

In Wisconsin, a method of assisting 
credit unions in liquidation has been 
worked out through the State Central 
Credit Union. This service involves 
no formal organization, no compul- 
sion. no legal commitments. The 
State Central Credit Union can be 
used for this purpose in Wisconsir 
because of its 


broad membership 


provisions. 


In practice, the Central buys up 


the notes of the liquidating credit 
union, and transfers the borrowers 
into the Central. Non-borrowing mem- 
bers are given the choice of trans- 
ferring their membership or with- 
drawing their money. 

When a credit union approaches 
liquidation in Wisconsin, one of the 
first steps it takes is to elect a liqui- 
dating committee, which con:ists of 
three persons. This committee meets 
with the credit committee and man- 
agement of the Central in order to 
review the credit union’s reserves 
and outstanding loans. The loans are 
evaluated much as a credit committee 

(continued on page 32) 
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THAT'S WHERE 
HOCKSHOPS WERE BORN! 


Life on the old Bowery was wonderful, wild 


and picturesque. No wonder the 


first American hockshops were born 


there! 


HERE never was a street just like 


the Bowery anywhere on earth. 
Self-expression went without re- 
straint, and individuality ran riot. For 
more than a century its grogshops and 
dance halls were a favorite play- 
ground for sailors, who carried its 
fame all over the world. And it was in 
this district—tough, ribald, colorful 
that the American hockshop was 
born. 

Pawnbroking was as lusty an infant 
as its natal place would lead one to 
expect. But before the story of pawn- 
broking can be told, a description of 
its homeland is in order. 

The claim is made that the Bowery 
is the oldest street in the U.S. When 
Peter Minuit bought Manhattan Is- 
land from the Indians in 1626, there 
was an Indian trail which followed 
rather closely the line of the modern 
Bowery. The Dutch West India Com. 
pany, to attract settlers, offered them 
a partly cleared and stocked farm. 
which was called a “Bouwery”™; and 
from these the street got its name. 

Though pawnbroking had been well 
developed in Europe for centuries, it 
did not appear in the U.S. until the 
early 1800's, and so it was the Bowery 
of that day which served as the cradle 
of the gentle art of loaning money on 
portable security taken in pledge. At 
the time, parts of the Bowery were 
still considered to be out of town. 
Two-thirds of the street was still un- 
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Vo wonder they charged such rates! 


paved, and in the muddy stretches 
hogs could be seen wallowing around 
in the soupy gutters, where garbage 
was still thrown. 

The street scene of the times was 
composed of many elements. Peddlers 
and itinerant workmen thronged the 
streets. “Pots and Pans! Mend your 
pots and pans!” bawled a tinker, beat- 
ing on a tin pan, a kit of tools on his 
shoulder. Some peddlers sold fresh 
shad and clams. others white sand fo 
strewing on kitchen floors or cat-tail 
fluff for stuffing pillows and mat- 
tresses. A butcher about to slaughter 
some animals might, parade them 
down the street, preceded by a band 
and followed by himself and some 
employees. In 1832 the Bowery got 
the world’s first street car line: 
exactly two minutes after it began 
operating, the Bowery also had the 
first street car accident in history. as 
one street car collided with another. 


The Bowery after dark 
At night the picture changed. Then 
the street was thronged with sailors, 
lusty young mechanics, and flashy 
girls. Vendors sold 
steaming hot yams, oysters 


strawberries. 
“Here's 
oysters !”’—and 
most popular of all, hot corn on the 
cob. Among the most pathetic figures 
of this period were the girls who 


your brave, good 


vended hot corn. Married or single, 
they were always poor; they appeared 





THE PAWNBROKER'S 


on the Bowery at dark, clad in calico 
dress and plaid shawl and—save in 
barefoot. Until 
the early hours of the morning they 
threaded the street crowds, entered 
dance halls and saloons. 


the worst of winter 


The old-time Bowery saloon was a 
notable institution. It was the poor 
man’s club, and the only one he had. 
There, for the price of a nickel glass 
of beer, he could smoke and chat with 
his cronies, hold political and labor 
union meetings, play cards, billiards 
and pool. The homeless man for a 
nickel got not only shelter from the 
storm, but a free lunch of meats, salt 
and pickled fish, kraut, cheeses, rye 
bread, plus an hour or so in a warm, 
jovial atmosphere. 

Many famous saloons flourished in 
the Bowery: one of these was owned 
by Steve Brody, who allegedly jumped 
off the Brooklyn Bridge in 1885. The 
place became a mecca for sports and 
slumming parties; such famed fight- 
ers at Corbett. Sharkey, and McGov- 
ern were often seen there, and if they 
were not present when sightseers came 
in. other customers were asked to 
impersonate them. 

Flamboyant celebrations and _pa- 
rades came to be still another part of 
Bowery life. The completion of the 
Erie canal in 1825 caused a demon- 
stration so elaborate that a book was 
written about it. Said a contemporary 
writer: “Here, as in ancient Rome, on 
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the transit of a great man the democ- 
racy mount the awning posts, win- 
dows, roofs——nay. the very chimney 
tops with their children in their 


Some of the most tremendous 
political demonstrations on the Bow- 
ery were the funeral ceremonies for 
deceased presidents. New York staged 
elaborate funeral rites. with hearse 
and solemn cavalcade and eulogy. re- 
vardless of the fact that the remains 
of the deceased were not present. 
When president Zachary Taylor died 
in 1850, more than thirty thousand 
men marched in a procession seven 
miles long: included was a fifty-foot 
hearse sper ially built for the occasion. 
drawn by eight white horses and quite 


empty. 


Freaks 


But to many the most vivid of all 


Monsters and 


memories of the old Bowery are the 
dime museums. Cried the barker out 
front: “The 


astounding 


greatest, the most 
aggregation of marvels 
and monstrosities ever gathered to- 
gether in one edifice!” They featured 
two-headed calves and 


chickens. 


charmers and 


mermaids, 
four-legged giants, fat 


ladies, snake lass 


g 
eaters. 

But entertainment was not the sole 
means of livelihood in the Bowery. 
There sprang up in the district an 
astounding variety of businesses 
and among these were the earliest 
pawnshops in America. 

In 1819 there were only 10 licensed 
pawnbrokers in the city of New York, 
and few in other cities. Some pawn 
brokers of that day did not have shops 
offices, but 
streets. Many called at private resi- 


or even roamed the 
dences and asked if the lady wished 
to borrow any money on jewelry o1 
fine articles of clothing. If the loan 
was made and renewed. they 


demanded 1 or 2 percent more for 


often 


keeping the matter secret from the 
woman’s husband or father, and 
sometimes collected no little black- 
mail. If they could do no business in 
the parlor, they were likely to go 
around to the back door and try the 
cook in the kitchen. 


In 1822 one William Simpson emi 


grated to America from England and 
at 25 Chatham street, later called 
Park Row, established in New York 
the first American pawnshop as we 
know it today. 


By the 1880’s pawnshops had be- 
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come general in the larger cities from 
coast to coast. And by the turn of the 
century, in some states strict laws 
were passed governing pawnbrokers 
which most of them ignored. 

In New York they could not legally 
charge more than 25 percent a year 
And when 
they sold an unredeemed article, the 


on any loan under $25. 


law specified that the excess they re- 
ceived over the amount advanced the 
borrower. must be returned to the 
borrower. But no one ever heard of a 
pawnbroker obeying those laws, or 
being punished for their violation. 

diamonds, 
watches, jewelry, silverware, or opera 


For example, on 


glasses, they seldom charged less than 
10 percent a month. Often, they added 
other charges. 

An extra charge for storage was 
common. On coats, vests, trousers, 
dresses, there was a charge of 25 cents 
for “hanging up’. On shawls, scarves, 
laces, silks, from 25 cents to a dollar 
was the fee for laying them away in 
drawers. At many shops, all of these 
things must be put in wrappers, for 
which you paid from 15 to 50 cents 
more. Upon trunks, valises, carpets, 
tool chests, musical instruments, etc.. 
from one to five dollars was charged 
for storage. 

Pawnshops developed other dodges, 
too, as time went on. One was to stock 
a quantity of phony jewelry and enter 
each piece in their books as a pledge, 
issuing a ticket for from one to five 
dollars. Then a clerk would be sent 
out to drop the tickets as if by acci- 
dent on the street. Most of them would 
be sure to be picked up. The finder of 
each would come in and want to see 
the article—for which favor he must 
pay a fee of 25 cents. Sometimes he 
redeemed the supposed pledge; or, he 
might go out and sell the ticket to 


someone else 


As seen by Dickens 
The pawnshops of those early times 
must have had a strong resemblance 
836 Charles 
Dickens wrote this vivid description: 


to those of today. for in 


“The pawnbroker’s shop is situated 
at the corner of a court, which 
affords a side entrance for the ac- 
commodation of such customers as 
may be desirous of avoiding the ob- 
servation of the p issers-by —T 
the door stands always 
doubtfully, a little way open: half 
inviting, half repelling the hesitating 
visitor, who, if he be as yet un- 


a ae 


There was always something 
going on—a fight between 
a Bowery boy and an intruder, 
or a funeral, or a new show 


at the dime museum. 


initiated, examines one of the old 
garnet brooches in the window for a 
minute or two with affected eagerness, 
as if he contemplated making a pur- 
chase; and then looking cautiously 
round to ascertain that no one watches 
him, hastily slinks in...” 

Simpson’s, the progenitor of pawn- 
broking in America, first of five 
vigorous generations of pawnbrokers, 
undoubtedly became the most famous 
hockshop in the U.S. 

That first shop, in its earliest days, 
often found it necessary to accept 
fowl. 


interest payments in kind 


eggs, loads of wood. 
But the shop was well run and 
prospered, and soon the first Simpson 
brought two nephews from England 
to America to enter the business with 
him. 

It is said that 
when asked for a loan on an un- 


these nephews, 
familiar piece of collateral, always 
answered, “I'll have to ask uncle;” 
this being, it is said, the way the word 
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came to be applied to pawnbrokers 
generally. 


In time, Simpson’s became a large 
enough financial institution so that 
when E. H. Harriman made his fight 
for control of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, he arranged a personal loan 
with one of the early Simpsons. 


Centuries age, pawnbrokers often 
supplied funds to heads of govern- 
ments. 

Those days are of course long gone, 
but a history of Simpson’s shows that 
the poor are not by any means the 
sole customers of the modern hock- 
shop. 

“Every year on the day after 
Christmas,” the last of the pawn- 
broking Simpsons has recalled, “our 
doors were practically knocked off 
their hinges by customers in a hurry 
to hock expensive presents. When the 
mayor handed out gold medals to city 
cops and firemen, there was another 
rush on the hockshop.” 

John L. Sullivan’s diamond-studded 
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world heavyweight championship belt 
was often in hock at Simpson’s, from 
“borrowed” it 
for public appearances. Mrs. Evalyn 
Walsh McLean once pawned the Hope 
diamond with Simpson’s for $36,500. 
The hockshop became so familiar to 
theater people that the name Simp- 
son’s frequently appeared in vaude- 
ville sketches. Many an actor of 
earlier days hocked his fur-collared 
coat there. to face icy winds without 


whom he frequently 


it. Also, many a famous violinist has 
hocked his Stradivarius with them 
to be delivered to the stage door for 
his next performance, and redeemed 
after the concert by the artist. 

Others who may patronize the hock 
shop out of a temporary embarrass- 
ment rather than poverty would in- 
clude those who play the horses with 
too much enthusiasm, and those who 
celebrate payday unwisely and need a 
five or ten to carry them. Indeed, 
among the things that help a well- 
established pawnbroker thrive is the 


fact that a vast number of borrowers 
pay interest for a month on money 
they use no more than a day or two. 
In consequence, according to one 
writer on the subject, in good times a 
part of a pawn broker’s capital is 
turning over faster than an acrobat on 
the big time. 

Pawnbroking, which began in 
America in the Bowery district, has 
plainly had a colorful history. But 
today, pawnbroking has passed its 
zenith. 

Competition from other lenders has 
become severe, until 
some authorities have concluded that 
pawnbroking is not well adapted to 
modern conditions. In today’s econ- 
omy, surplus above expenditure, if 
not deposited in a savings institution, 
is likely to be invested in a television 
set or an automobile, rather than in 
articles which may be conveniently 
pledged. 

Pawnbroking has entered a period 
of legend and decline. 


increasingly 
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The Michigan 


PRO 


IS BEING WIDELY STUDIED AS A PATTERN FOR LEAGUE SERVICE TO CREDIT UNIONS. IN 
EDUCATION, ORGANIZATION, PUBLICATIONS, PUBLIC RELATIONS, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


AND OTHER ACTIVITIES, 


THE 


MICHIGAN LEAGUE IS 


BLAZING A 


LOT OF TRAILS 


This is the first of a series on League programs} 


A> the budgets of credit union 
7 eagues go, Mic higan’s is the big 
vest. This is due in part to the fact 
that there is no ceiling on dues, but 
it is also due to the spirit of the credit 
union people, to the high rate of or 
vanization, to the 
which the credit 


uilding up membership, share bal 


aggressive way in 


unions go about 


inces and loans. 

Michigan today is a state of large 
credit unions: the average credit 
union has about $245.000 in assets 
Partly this is a result of the fact that 
the state contains many large fac- 
tories with big payrolls. Partly it re 
sults from a method of organization 

many credit unions have been set 
ip on the basis of union membership 
rather than employment, so that in 
Detroit, for example, there is a credit 
inion for all dairy employees and 
inother for all newspaper employees 
Everything seems to grow big 

Chis has made it possible for the 
Michigan League to pioneer in sev 
eral directions. In its ofhcer training 
program, in its publications, in its 
handling of liquidations and reorgan 
izations. in its auditing service, and in 
its experiments with real estate loans 
ind banking. the 


veloped a broad program that most 


League has ce 


other leagues are now studying with 


interest ind respect Not evervthing 


i2 


ittempted by Michigan has been a 


naturally, but 


success, the batting 
iverage has been high. Beyond that. 
there has been an improvement of 
morale in the state that is probably 
the best single achievement on the 
record 


Harmony restored 

Iwelve years ago the picture was 
very different. For some years. up to 
1944, the credit union movement in 
Michigan was torn by factionalism. 
There were bitter disagreements, and 
the percentage ol afhliation sank as 
low as 60 percent. No good purpose 
would be served by digging up the 
issues and pe rsonalities of that time: 
is has other 
a rupture, leaving 


happened in several 
states, there was 
wounds that in some cases are still 
unhealed. A few of the larger credit 
unions in the state are still unaffiliated. 
However, the program that began in 
1944 has beer successful that the 
total number redit unions in the 
om 244 to 950, and 
the percentage of 
topped 95. 


state has risen 


affiliation has 


No one deserves more credit for 
this improvement than Al Marble, 
who was appointed managing director 
in 1944 and took over the job on a 
full-time basis 1945. Five men in 


parti ular gave him vigorous support 


in the difficult postwar years—G. P. 
(“Dutch”) Farr of the Detroit post- 
office, Prof. Ernest McFarland of the 
Detroit teachers, Glenn Coutts of Pere 
Marquette, J. C. Howell of Detroit 
teachers and James Harvey of Motor 
Wheel. 

The real broadening out of the pro- 
1951, when the 
hard work of repairing old damages 


gram began about 


had been about completed and man- 
aging director. Marble was beginning 
to see opportunities for putting spe- 
cialists to work on some of the jobs 
that needed doing. During the 1950- 
55 period Marble set up separate 
education, public relations, and pub- 
lications departments, hiring su h 
staff members as Jack McLanahan for 
education, Kent Francis for publica- 
tions, Lou Segadelli for public rela 
tions. Jack Dublin as director of the 
field services, Bud Barker as head of 
the technical assistance division, Ken 
Hogle as director of the collection 
service. All these men came with spe- 
cial training and qualifications for the 
work to which they were assigned. 
Marble has had a habit of hiring spe- 
cially qualified men wherever he ran 
into them, sometimes before he actu- 
ally had jobs set up for them. He had 
McLanahan working for a while on 
publications and publicity before the 


training program got set up. He had 
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Segadelli working behind the counter 
at Service Savings and Loan while the 
public relations budget was worked 
out. 

As the League is now set up. here 
is its framework: 


Service Staff Allotment 
Field service 14 $188,919 
Public relations 2 32.703 
raining 2 30,102 
Publications 2 36,118 
Stabilization fund 58,349 
Administration & (spread over budget) 
Other budgeted expenses 62.252 


Self supporting services 
Staff Income 
Technical assistance 
division 1 $ 42.768 
Literature production 
and supplies 10 157,968 


Related but not affiliated services 

share capital 

Service Savings and $3.313.862 
Loan Assn. 

resources 

Litchfield State Savings $2,475,345 


Bank 


The field service of the League, as 
in other states and provinces, pro- 
vides a wide range of consultative 
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assistance to credit unions. Jack Dub- 
lin administers the service as a whole, 
with Bob Dolan in charge of the field 
men. 

The seven field men work closely 
with chapter people. It’s the general 
feeling in Michigan that the chapters 
are destined to become increasingly 
important, gradually taking overt 
many of the functions now handled by 
the League. They are now taking over 
the one-day training institutes, they 
play a strong part in the organization 
program, they help in liquidation and 
distress situations, and they seem to 
form a natural unit for many of the 
activities that do not require state- 
wide cooperation. 

This is all in a transitional stage 
now. Some of the League’s advisory 
work is still carried on by phone, 
with questions coming into the 
Detroit office from all over the state. 
However, this changes as the rela- 
tionship of the field man to the chap- 
ter becomes clear. Already, in educa- 
tional work, the flow between chapter 
and League has been reversed: the 
League no longer tells the chapters 
what sort of programs to put on, but 
prepares the kind of programs they 
ask for. Some chapters now have 
field service committees and publica- 









’ 


The weekend institutes 
have been the most 
popular educational 

features of the League's 

program 


People like the combina 
tion of informality 

and good fellowship 
with the hard work in 
volved in absorbing 
two days full of ideas 


and information oe 








A pleasant atmosphere 
helps make the weekend a 
memorable experience 
resulting in lasting 
enthusiasm. 












number of credit union publications 
is handled by the publications 


tions committees; several are taking 


an active part in public relations 
projects. 

lhe organizational program of the 
field staff consists mainly of a deter- 
mination to keep organizing 100 new 
credit unions a year. This has been 
accomplished each year for the past 
four, and seems to be in the cards 
this year too. Several years ago, there 
was a high rate of volunteer organiz- 
ng in Michigan; this has slacked off 
recently, with much of the energy of 
volunteers now going into other pro- 
grams, but the organization rate 
shows no signs af dropping off. 

One of the innovations in the field 
service department is the technical 
issistance division. originally called 


the league management service. It 


ow provides four specialized serv 


® Quarterly audit service. Larger 
credit unions, as is well known, find 
t dificult to provide for their own 
iudits. Committees of amateurs may 
lack time, know 
how to cope with the job of audit 
ing a half-million-dollar corporation 


Hen t 


unions are 


enthusiasm or 


more and more big credit 
buying outside auditing 
service. Fourteen in Michigan now 
use the League service. which has 
been available for just a year. Gen- 
erally speaking, it charges less than 
the usual CPA firm, and its under- 


standing of special credit union meth- 
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The addressing and mailing 





a sizable 





ods is naturally much greater. Bud 


Barker, the 
League in 1953. 

® QOne-shot audits. For the small 
credit union with poor records, the 


manager, joined the 


technical assistance division can do a 
straightening-out job that will enable 
the credit union to handle its own 
audits in the future. These usually 
involve some management consultant 
work as well. 

® Management surveys and methods 
studies. This is a service primarily for 
the credit union that has developed 
so many problems that the League 
field man can’t give it adequate help. 
\t this point, the credit union can 
buy a survey; or if the credit union 
is in too bad shape to pay its way, the 
League may step in and provide the 
money 

® Management service. For the small 
credit union with a large potential, 
or for the credit union that is dis- 
satisfied with its management meth- 
ods, the technical assistance division 
will step in and provide a year of 
management service. It has helped a 
number of small but ambitious credit 


unions find the road to rapid growth ;« 


it has also rescued a number from 
real trouble. Frequently, this means 
providing a competent manager and 
giving him a year of guidance and 
supervision. In the two years that this 
service has been available, about 20 


credit unions have been assisted. One 





The Service Savings and Loan Association is an 





4 

Ses) old neighborhood landmark, new beginning to 

eer enjoy new respect among the people who saw it 
department Re fail under earlier management. 





has been lifted from $36,000 of assets 
$1,000,000. In 
recent case, the delinquency rate was 


to nearly another 
reduced from 54 percent to 12! per- 
cent. 
Training program 

The training program, which under 
Jack McLanahan now 
variety of courses and institutes, got 
its start in 1952 with a series of cir- 


includes a 


cuit schools. These were scheduled in 
thirteen communities, and consisted 
of five nights each in five consecutive 
weeks. The ground covered in five 
evenings included the history of the 
credit union movement, the structure 
of the credit union, operating meth- 
ods (two evenings) and educational 
methods. Nearly a thousand people 
attended these courses. 

The circuit schools 
successful in stirring up interest in 
education, but they had their weak- 
nesses. Especially, they failed to give 


were highly 


people the whole picture, for few were 
able to attend five consecutive eve- 
nings. Hence the League’s next step 
was to schedule week-end institutes 

two-day study camps at which the 
people who attended could be given 
whole 
credit union story. Three of these 
were held in 1953, at Port Huron. 
Lansing and Marquette, and the total 
attendance was 665. Four were held 
in 1954, and so 


an intensive review of the 


many students 


repeated that it was necessary to 
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divide the material into basic and 
advanced courses. 

Nothing the League has done has 
been more popular than these week- 
end institutes. Thrown together for 
two days with a group of credit union 
people in a campus-like atmosphere, 
stimulated by a flood of information, 
good talk and good fellowship, the 
students return to their credit unions 
with new and lasting enthusiasm. 

In 1955, however, the League 
decided it had to reach the officers 
who couldn't get away for a week- 
end. So it began a series of one-day 
institutes in connection with the chap- 
ters. These, too, been 
advanced 
courses. Twenty of these are being 
run off during 1956, and the total 
attendance will reach between 2.000 
and 2,500. 


But as McLanahan sees it, this is 


have now 


divided into basic and 


only scratching the surface. There are 
13,000 credit union officers, commit- 
teemen and employees in the state 
who need training. There are 4,000 
new ones every year. They need not 
only a general idea of what a credit 
union is, and special instruction in 
their particular jobs, but also a 
broader kind of education—a descrip- 
tion of the background and the envi- 
ronment in which credit unions oper- 
ate so that their credit union work 
will add something to the meaning of 
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Talk to people—that's the best form of 
publicity, according to the Michigan League 
view. Exhibits help create contacts 


















lain 





with the public. 








their jobs, their social life and their 
religious beliefs. Credit union train- 
ing as such does not spread too far 
or require too much time, but the 
broader form of education has no 
limits at all. 

Consequently, it became apparent 
early in the game that some sort of 
mass-production methods would have 
to be developed. For this, the League 
has turned toward the chapters and 
toward the universities 

The present aim is to train 100 peo- 
ple in the chapters to run one-day 
chapter 
institutes have been established to 


institutes. Teacher-training 
provide this corps. The first took a 
group of 25 volunteers, at League 
expense, through a three-day week- 
end training program, and another 
group of 12 went through the same 
program in May. The subject mat- 
ter includes group leadership, conduct 
of workshops and development and 
planning of workshops. As the group 
of qualified chapter people grows, 
more and more of the local training 
program can be turned over to them. 

Meanwhile, specialized courses are 
being set up in connection with Mich- 
igan universities. In 1955, the first 
two-day full-time 
credit union managers was held, with 


conference for 


35 in attendance. It was followed by 
a series of seminars in the Grand 
Rapids and Detroit areas, In Febru- 


The publications department offers a 
custom made service for credit 
unions that want their own monthly 
bulletins in professional style 








ary, 1950, a set ond management con 


ference took place, in two divisions: 
there were 62 participants. Seminars 
are programmed at the rate of 6 a 
year, and most of the load is now 
being carried by members of the 
Michigan State University faculty. 

\ special course in consume! 
finance and family counseling has 
also been worked out with the faculty 
of the University of Detroit. This con- 
sists of a series of evening sessions, 
two hours each, on eight successive 
Wednesday nights. The first series 
was over-subscribed, and another 
began this September. 

At Wayne University, a team of 
experts in the School of Business is 
being lined up to serve as permanent 
management consultants to Michigan 
credit unions. A research project on 
personnel problems is now under way 
at Wayne, which as it broadens out 
may provide answers to many credit 


union operating questions. 


Publication program 


Back in 1952, even before the first 
circuit schools were scheduled, the 
League took another step which 
has proven eminently successful. A 
monthly called “Con- 


tact,” was established. The purpose 


publication, 


of the magazine, implicit in its name, 
was to furnish a medium for the 
interchange of ideas and keep all 
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credit union people in touch with each 
other. There are those on the staff 
today who say if the League had to 
eut back all its other 
should keep “Contact.” 


tion, as news, as a source of technical 


services, it 


\s inspira- 


know-how, “Contact” goes to every 
credit union director, committee mem- 
ber and employee. Convenient ( pock- 
et-size) in format, crisp and factual 
in style, “Contact” is carefully read 
up and down the state. 


“Contact” proved the value of a 
sound publications program, and in 
1954 the League hired Kent Francis 
to build one, while McLanahan went 
deeper into his training work. Fran- 
cis had been produc ing literature for 
the National Safety Council, and on 
the side was putting out some lively 
material for a 


promotional co-op 


credit union in Illinois—including a 
series of bulletin-style posters called 
Jackpot. 

Going to work for the Michigan 
League, Francis made an instant hit 
with Jackpot, and began to print a 
leaflets and folders for 


educational and promo- 


variety of 
advertising, 
tional use. Little introductory leaflets 
to explain some aspect of credit union 
servic S, bigger more comprehensive 
folders, 
pieces of various types, sample letters 


jumbo postcards, mailing 

these are some of the materials he 
has produced. Most of this material 
is sold on a break-even basis, but 
some of it is given away. The salaries 
of Francis and one assistant are paid 
out of League dues, in recognition of 
the time they give to “Contact” and 
other free services. But the rest of the 
publications program is thrown to- 
gether with the supply business, and 
is self-supporting. 

Most of Francis’ energy today is 
going into a campaign to persuade 
credit unions to advertise consistently 
and regularly. He offers sample adver- 
tising programs for credit unions of 
various sizes and types, he offers free 
clip-sheet material for credit unions 
that publish their own news letters 
and membership bulletins, and he is 
now organizing a low-cost custom- 
bulletin deal that 
some art and editorial service. A club 


printed includes 


of credit union bulletin editors has 


now heen formed 


Public relations 
the public _ relations 
Segadelli, 


usual range from press releases to 


program, 


under Lou includes the 
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exhibits for county fairs and labor 
conventions. Special events call for 
special coverage, as in the case of 
credit unions moving into their own 
buildings. Attacks on the credit union 
movement have to be answered. Con- 
ferences, radio programs, advertising, 
Credit Union Day celebrations and a 
statistical yearbook of Michigan 
credit unions are among the public 
relations projects. 

Segadelli has been in charge of this 
department since 1953, coming from 
the labor movement, and finds that 
stunts and gimmicks impress him less 
and less. The main objective of credit 
union public relations, he believes, 
should be to build confidence among 
the members and among the general 
public. Segadelli thinks personal con- 
tact does the job best, and arranges as 
many appearances as he can for credit 
union people at conventions, service 
club meetings and fairs. This is most 
effective, he believes, when handled 


by lo« al people. 


Collection service 

The League creditors’ service has 
been in business since 1950, and Ken 
Hogle became manager in 1954. This 
collection agency is controlled by the 
capitalization of 
$150,000, raised from credit union 
people. It collects delinquent loans 
turned over to it by Michigan credit 
unions, and will also make collections 


| eague, W ith a 


for credit unions outside the state 
from debtors located in Michigan. 

\ liberal lending policy involves 
risk, and any credit union that is 
liberal is going to incur a few hard-to- 
collect loans, Hogle points out. The 
League organized its own collection 
service in order to be sure that col- 
lections, like lending, were handled in 
the true credit union spirit. Hogle ad- 
vises credit unions not to turn over 
delinquent loans until the usual, rea- 
sonable efforts to collect have run up 
against a brick wall. At that point, he 
urges credit unions to turn over their 
loans quickly, because loans after that 
age get rapidly harder to collect. The 
creditors’ service charges on this 
basis: 

Amount Age 


Over $50 Less than Debtor's esent ad- 

6 months dress furnished 

6 months Debtor's present ad- 

to | year dress furnished 

Any Over | year Skips, balance under 
$50, out of town, or 
where legal action nec- 
essary 


Description 


Over $50 


The service, it should be empha- 


sized, does not buy notes on this 


marked-down basis. It accepts notes 


for collection, and when it collects it 
charges the listed fees. No collection, 
no charge. 

Granted that the credit union 
should make every effort to find out 
whether delinquent members are in 
trouble, and to help them if they are, 
there’ are always a few who don’t 
respond to this treatment. Most of the 
cases turned over to the collection 
service are irresponsible personalities, 
Hogle says. The collection service 
handles these cases better than most 
credit unions can, because it knows 
how to handle them without getting 
into trouble. The technicalities of 
repossession procedure and contact 
with credit agencies across the coun- 
try are just two aspects of the col- 
lection problem with which the col- 
lection service is thoroughly familiar 
through daily experience. 

In liquidation cases, the collection 
service has been of considerable 
assistance in Michigan. It cut its eye- 
teeth on the Kaiser-Frazier liquida- 
tion, large credit union 
liquidated suddenly with a bad delin- 
quency situation. The collection serv- 
ice is still collecting K-F loans, but 
has done much better with them than 
anybody had hoped. The procedure 
in such cases is for the League stabil- 
ization fund to step in, buy up the 
loans, arrange to pay off the share- 
holders 100 cents on the dollar. turn 
over business management problems 
to the technical assistant division, and 
place the delinquent loans in the 
hands of the collection service. 


where a 


Stabilization fund 


The League stabilization fund is 
described in another article in this 
issue (Is Federal Insurance the Way ?, 
page 5). Here is a brief summary: 

The League stabilization fund was 
set up in April, 1955, with $24,000 
from dues. In 1956 an additional ™% 
of 1 percent was added to the 3 per- 
cent dues structure to provide con- 
tinued income for the fund. This will 
probably continue until the fund is 
big enough to support itself from its 
own income. 

The fund is involved in no legal 
commitments. It represents simply the 
moral determination of the League to 
help every credit union in difficulty, 


and to reduce or eliminate hardship to 


members who might have their money 


tied up during a_ long-drawn-out 
liquidation. The procedures have not 


been routinized. Each liquidation is 
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approached on its own terms. To date, 
22 liquidations have been handled 
with no member getting less than 100 


cents on the dollar. 


Litchfield bank 


Among the inherited 
from the rupture of 1944 is the fact 
that the League has no affiliated cen- 


tral credit union. The old central 


problems 


credit union still exists, but remains 
outside the League group. Hence the 
League has been looking for ways to 
provide an interlending servic e for its 
affliated credit unions, and in 1951 a 
group of five credit unions bought a 
bank in Litchfield, Michigan. Among 
the new officers of the bank. the pres- 
ident was John Langs. counsel for the 
League. 

Under the directorship of these 
credit union people, the Litchfield 
bank began to attract credit union de 
posits and make loans to credit 
unions. The picture looked bright un 
til the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration lowered the boom. 

The FDIC objected to the bank’s 
accepting large amounts of deposits 
from credit unions, on the ground 
that this money might be suddenly 
withdrawn. Also, the FDIC objected 
to the practice of lending extensively 
to credit unions on the rather startling 
ground that credit unions are author- 
ized to borrow only to meet small 
daily fluctuations in loan and with- 
drawal volume, not to provide extra 
loan capital. Argument got the League 
nowhere, and under the threat of can- 
cellation of FDIC insurance, the bank 
has now cut back its loans to credit 
unions to $200,000—a small fraction 
of the potential volume. 

Hence the Litchfield Bank has not 
had the value expected, though it has 
impressed on credit union people the 
dangers of concentrated power in a 
government agency. Today. the bank 
exerts competitive influence on inter- 
est rates and by its recommendations 
and mediation helps credit unions 
get loans from other banks. 


Real estate 


More gratifying has been the suc- 
cess with the Service Savings and 
Loan Association, an institution pur- 
chased by credit union people in 1951 
for the sum of $13,600. This organiza- 
tion was about to go out of business. 
when a credit union group raised 
enough money to pay off its deficit. 
credit treasurers 


Fourteen union 


made personal contributions running 
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trom $400 to $2.000 for this purpose. 

There were two purposes behind 
this. One was to provide a place for 
credit unions to invest surplus funds 
without completely losing the powel! 
to invest the money in useful ways. 
The other was to provide some new 
help for credit union members in the 
area of home financing. 

Again, the question of the with- 
drawal danger was raised by a gov- 
ernment agency, but this time it was 
overcome. Since federal credit unions 
were not allowed to invest in an un- 
insured savings and loan, the di- 
rectors decided in 1952 to apply for 
membership in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank. The Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation delayed 
granting insurance while both sides 
debated whether it was safe for a sav 
ings and loan to rely heavily on credit 
union investments. In 1953, however. 
the insurance was granted on the 
understanding that the board mem- 
bers would pledge $29.000 of their 
own money until reserves reached 3 
percent of share capital, or for five 
years. Now, after three years, reserves 
have reached 2.5 percent of share 
capital. 

Service Savings and Loan has been 
setting a lively pace in Detroit. It was 
one of the first to raise its dividend 
rate to 3 percent, and it is still the 
only savings and loan in Michigan to 
furnish life savings insurance on all 
accounts up to $1,000, Since 1953, the 
number of credit unions investing has 
risen from 55 to 179. Their total in- 
vestment has grown from $644,616 to 
$2,294,000, while the total shares 
figure has mounted from $745,199 to 
$3.313.862. 

Meanwhile, a remarkable lending 
record has been chalked up. Over 600 
families have borrowed for homes 
and home improvements, and two- 
thirds of these loans have been FHA- 
cuaranteed. This is a kind of business 
that most savings and loans and banks 
are not eager to accumulate—the 
business of low-income home-owners. 
At the same time, Service has charged 
only a 114 percent service charge on 
FHA and VA mortgages, as compared 
to the 3, 4 or 5 percent charged by 
most mortgage lenders. 

Service Savings and Loan, from 
being a dying organization a few 
years ago, has made a remarkable 
come-back and earned the respect 
of other savings and loan people 
throughout the state. Its manager, 

(continued on page 32) 


Training 14,000 officers and com- 
mittee members is a large assign- 
ment, on which only a beginning has 
been made 


Education means not just telling them 
how to run a credit union, but why 
Why can cover a lot of ground. 


| 


PF NE 


Gradually, much of the educational 
burden is being handed over to peo- 
ple in the chapters and university 
faculty members. 








| ANKS at last are beginning to us 

something like Life Savings In 
surance to attract new savings at 
“Double Dollar 
most of them are calling it. Opinion 


counts, Savings, 
umong bankers toward this develop 
ment, which the credit union move 
ment invented eighteen years ago, is 
mixed. Some say it’s just a gimmick. 
Some—those who are using it say 
it’s effective. Most have no opinion 
as vet 

In the main, this new development 
is concentrated in the middle west. 
Seven banks in Minesota and Wiscon 
sin operate under two different plans 
In the east. a New Jersey bank last 
June introduced a program combin 
ing features of the two midwestern 
plans. 

\ program of an entirely different 
nature and completely unlike credit 


union Life Savings Insurance has 
been in operation at the west coast’s 


Bank of America for a 


years 


number of 


Most banks offer 


Dollar savings accounts 


The terms vary 
Double 
hold to a maximum of $1,000. One 
bank has a limit of $2.500. or $5,000 
ior point accounts 
But the big difference between this 
banks offer it and 


Mmsurance is the 
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as credit unions offer it is that most 
banks make it optional. The depositor 
who chooses life insurance receives a 
lower interest return than his fellow- 
depositor who is not under the Double 
Dollar plan. 

Has the new development actually 
built savings? At the First National 
Bank of St. Paul, Minnesota, sponsor 
of the Double Dollar Savings Plan in 
five Minnesota banks, they say yes. 
“Since 1950, savings deposits in our 
bank and its four affiliates have in- 
creased by a total of $10 million. We 
Double Dollar Savings 
Plan in June, 1954. Growth in the 


number of savings accounts has not 


began our 


been phenomenal. But it has been 
constant and steady. We have 1600 
Double Dollar accounts and view this 
new service as a permanent savings 
feature.” 
Sees competitive edge 
\ Beloit, Wisconsin, banker pre- 
dicts, “Our Double Your Money Sav- 
ings Plan will find general acceptance 
among the banking profession in a 
relatively short period of time. We 
seek to eliminate a war for increased 
interest rates between banks and hope 
to lift the plane 
above the realn 
returns.” 


of our depositors 
if immediate interest 


OUBL 


how to Provide 
added Security 


for your Family 
with a 


Dou ble. Dollar 


But competitors are keptical. “We 
studied the possibility of offering life 
insurance to our savings depositors. 
That was in 1952. At that time we 
decided that we were not interested in 
entering this field. We feel today as 
we felt then, that life insurance can 
do nothing for the depositor because 
he would have to die in order to 
qualify for benefits under it.” 

Who can qualify for a Double Dol- 
lar Savings Plan account? The five 
Minnesota banks as well as Marine 
National Exchange Bank of Milwau- 
kee and Peoples Trust Company of 
Hackensack, New 


Jersey, have the same age and health 


Bergen County, 


requirements. These are—age: mini- 


i 
mum 1 year, maximum 55 years; 
health: an affidavit certifying that the 
applicant has not had a serious illness 
or injury during the past five years 
and is not suffering from a major ill- 
ness such as cancer or diabetes. Ap- 
plicants must present themselves in 
person at the bank. Those suffering 
from such ailments as high blood 
pressure are ineligible. 

When does the Double Dollar Sav- 
ings Plan take effect? As soon as the 
bank accepts the first deposit. It re- 
mains in effect through age 60 and 


provides insurance equal to savings 
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DOLLAR SAVINGS 


that’s what the banks call Life Savings 


Insurance as they now begin to 


test its value in the stepped-up 


competition for savings accounts 


up to $1,000. After age 60 all insur- 
ance privileges under the Minnesota, 
Milwaukee and Hackensack savings 
accounts lapse. 

Conversion privileges are available 
to depositors with savings balances in 
excess of $500. Upon completion of 
age 60 these may purchase term in- 
surance from the carrier (Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul) up to $1,000 without medical 
examination regardless of their state 
of health. 

Beloit, Wisconsin, has a different 
kind of plan. It's the Double Your 
Money Savings Plan of Beloit State 
Bank, in operation since January 1. 
1956. Anybody from one day old to 
sixty years old is eligible. Insurance 
matches savings up to $2,500, or 
$5.000 in joint accounts. It takes ef- 
fect 90 days after each deposit and 
expires with the completion of age 60. 


Bank of America varies 
Both the Minnesota and Beloit 
plans match savings. The older Bank 
of America’s Life Insured Savings 
Account plan does not. It’s entirely 
unlike credit 
Insurance. To 


union Life 
qualify, purchasers 
need to certify that they are at least 
three months old and under forty-six 
years of age, that their health is good 


Savings 
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and that they have never had heart 
trouble. tuberculosis. cancer or other 
serious diseases. 

Bank of America depositors agree 
to save $2. $5, $10, or $20 monthly, 
for fifty months. Upon receipt of their 
first deposit they have $98, $245. 
$490 or $980 of insurance in force. 
Each month the effective insurance 
decreases by the amount deposited. 
Depositors may save in several LISA 
accounts concurrently. Maximum in- 
surance in 
$1.000, 


force per depositor is 
Occidental Life 
Company of California is the insur- 
ance carrier for the Bank of America. 

Interest rates vary in the Double 
Dollar banks. First National Bank of 
St. Paul currently pays Double Dol- 


lar Savings Plan participants a per 
| | 


Insurance 


annum interest of 2 per cent between 
ages | and 44. Age group 45 to 60 
gets 114 per cent. These rates apply 
up to $1,000. Amounts in excess earn 
2 per cent regardless of the depositor’s 
age. Insurance is optional. Depositors 
ineligible for insurance or preferring 
larger returns on their savings receive 
2'% per cent on the first $1,000; 2 
per cent on additional amounts. 
Milwaukee’s Marine National Ex- 
change Bank pays | per cent inter- 
est on Double Dollar deposits up to 
$1.000, 2 per cent on higher amounts. 


Persons not insured receive 2 per cent 
on all savings. 
State Bank and 


Trust Company of 


Beloit People’s 
Bergen County 
make no distinction in interest rates 
between insured and uninsured depos- 
itors. 

How are premiums paid? In all 
cases reported here, premiums are 
paid directly by the bank to the 
insurance carrier. 


Claims light in volume 

Claims have been few so far. As 
of the beginning of July of this year 
the First National Bank of St. Paul 
has had seven claims involving a total 
of $4,000. The families of two depos 
benefited Marine 
National Double 
Dollar plan. 


under the 


Bank’s 


itors 


Exchange 


Premium cost is based upon expe 
rience. Minnesota Mutual | ife Insut 
ance Company, carrier for seven of 
the nine banks contacted, charges 
gross rales of $7.50 per $1.000 for 
insurance covering depesitors in the 
age group | to 44, $12.50 for ages 
15 to 60. “Premium is calculated as 
a straight proportion of the aggre- 
gate interest allowed on such ac- 
Walter J. Rupert. 
Minnesota Mutual’s vice-president and 
chief actuary. “At the same time that 


counts, writes 
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the gross premium ts due. the insur- 


ince company calculates the divi- 
lends earned: and this dividend can 
be applied against the premium due 
so that only the net cost of the plan 
need be paid.’ 

Banke rs Double Dollar 
benefits believe they have found the 
How to 


more savings? How to give 


offering 


key to several old problems: 
ittract 
the ce 


wositor a sound reason for not 


' 
I 
ithd: ining his savings every time a 
inor setback beclouds his economi 
rizon How to teach depositors the 


portance of adequate life insu 

ce protection ¢ 

Does the key fit? “Initial deposits 
nade during the first eleven months 
of the Double Dollar accounts of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul and 
its four affiliated banks, excluding any 
i:mount in excess of $1,000, averaged 
$341, and that figure was subse 
increased to $431.” writes 

spokesman for Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Marine National Bank 


reports a particularly sharp increase 


quently 


| x hange 


if $500,000 in life insured savings 
since June 1, 1956. “We now have 
2100 Double Dollar 

“Double Dollar 


fluctuate as much as ordinary savings 


accounts.” 


accounts do not 


iccounts because depositors wish to 
keep their full life insurance in force. 
They also tend to build up very rap- 
idly to the level of $1,000 because of 
the additional incentive of free life 
insurance, one midwestern banker 
savs 

“We encourage our savings depos 
itars to leave their life insured sav- 
ing in the bank in the event of an 
emergency need for funds, and to bor 

»w with the savings as collateral. On 

ins thus secured our bank charges 
lower. 


substantially preferential 


terest rate. another banker ob- 


serves 


Boosts life insurance 

Life insurance companies appre- 
ite our savings plan.” President 
\rthur B. Adams of Beloit State Bank 
says “Insurance agents have been 
yvenerous in their praise of our efforts 
{ 1rouse depositors to a greater 
awareness of adequate life insurance 
protection 
Double Dollar 
those 


features and 


Upponents of the 
plans fall into two categories: 
who object to specifi 
those who oppose the entire program. 

The first 
those who feel that 


group s comprised of 


a plan offer ing 
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insurance protection in excess of 
$1,000 invades the insurance field and 
would be resented by the insurance 
companies. 

The second group takes a stiffer 
view. “Banking and insurance are dif- 
ferent professions,” these bankers say. 
“It is not the function of banks to 
sell insurance.” 

The majority of competing bankers 
interviewed did not oppose the Dou- 
ble Dollar plans. They felt them to 
be impractical, short-lived and of no 
general importance to the banking 
profession. 

Here is what these competitors had 

say: 

“We have not been adversely af- 
fected by the local Double Dollar pro- 
gram.” 

“Several of our competitor's ac- 
counts were transferred to us when 
the local Double Dollar program 
began. The depositors felt that the 
age limitation was discriminating 
against them.” 

“Life insurance benefits are here 
to stay. I don't see how they can 
be stopped by a bank which has begun 
offering them.” 

“This is just another gimmick. It 
will enti ec only a few prospective 
savers to change their banking affilia- 
tion.” 

“To be successful, a program of 
this kind needs continuous promotion. 
In the absence of constant advertising. 
it will die a natural death.” 

“Our competitor's offer of life 
insurance, together with the growing 
competition among bankers for sav- 
ings accounts. has forced us t 
increase our interest rate on time 
deposits.” 

“We have watched this new devel- 
opment with interest. At the present 
time we have no plans to adopt a 
program of this kind.” 

Banks are limited in the amount of 
interest they may pay 
National 
lated federally 


turn on savings is 2144 per cent. State 


on savings 
deposits. banks are regu- 


Their maximum re- 


banks are controlled by state statutes 
and subject to banking commission 
permissible 


regulations. Maximum 


interest rates on time deposits vary 


from state to state. In Wisconsin and 


Minnesota, for example, the maxi- 


mum is 2 per cent and 2'% per cent. 
respectively. “This means,” one bank- 
er explained, “that the aggregate of 


direct interest payments to the depos- 


itor, together with the net cost of the 
depositor’s life insurance premium, 
may not exceed the permissible maxi- 
mum.” 

\ Wisconsin Banking Department 
spokesman, asked whether there was 
a general movement among bankers 
Double Dollar 
plied: “I do not believe there is. Dur- 


toward benefits, re- 
ing recent meetings with commission 
ers of banking from nearly all parts 
of the United States. the subject of 
life insured savings accounts did not 
once come up as a topic for discus- 
sion.” 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor 
poration has no special concern with 
Double Dollar plans. * 
total amount of interest paid by the 


As long as the 


bank. including all special benefits. 
does not exceed the permissible 21. 
per cent maximum. the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation has no 
cause to concern itself with life sav 
ings insurance in banking.” an 


F.D.LC. “This 


matter is strictly a contract between 


representative said. 
the insurance carrier and the bank on 
the one hand. and the bank and the 
depositor on the other hand.” 


Advantage for credit unions 


Few credit union members and 


officers seem to know about this 


development even in their home 
towns. Of ten credit union officials 
interviewed, four had not heard about 
it at all. Three others had some vague 
impressions but were unfamiliar with 
operational details. Only three of the 
ten were fully informed concerning 
the local bank program. 

One treasurer was quick to point 
out that the credit unions’ Life Sav- 
ings Insurance. in most states and 
provinces, is given to all eligible mem- 
bers in addition to full dividend bene 
fits while most of the banks reduce 
their general interest rate on insured 
savings of participating depositors. 

“I'm glad banks finally caught on 
to a good thing, too.” was the reac- 
tion of another treasurer. “This cer- 
tainly should help them to reduce 
their savings account mortality.” 

Commented a third credit union 
official: “Knowledge of this develop- 
ment will increase our members’ 
appreciation of credit union Life Sav- 
ings Insurance. The fact that banks 
have begun to enter a field in which 
we pioneered nearly two decades ago 
gives us a valuable additional selling 
point for credit union services.” 
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the PENSION umbrella 


covers a lot of people today but not so 
well as they sometimes think. 
It’s a good development but 
it needs credit union assistance. 


71TH over 75 million industrial 
workers and their dependents 
eligible for benefits of various kinds, 
pension and welfare plans which have 
been springing up throughout indus- 
try during the past decade represent 
one of the most significant social and 
economic developments of our times. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reports these pension funds 
with over $25 billion of reserves rep- 
resent the single largest source of new 
capital in today’s money market. 

Of even wider significane e. how- 
ever, is the impact which these pen- 
sion and welfare rights are having on 
the spending and saving habits of 
millions of potential savers. 

For the first time in the age-long 
struggle for individual security, mil- 
lions of industrial workers feel they 
have a degree of protection against 
the uncertainties of old age. 
and disability. 


illness 


In most instances the protection is 
far less complete than they assume. 
Nevertheless. for many there is less 
urgency to the old compulsion to 
build a nest egg for that proverbial 
“rainy day’. 

Needless to say, from the stand- 
point of savings institutions there is a 
clear danger. «Millions may be in- 
clined to curtail their systematic sav- 
ings programs. 

On the other hand, the happy ex- 
perience of life insurance companies 
since the adoption of the social secur- 
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ity system demonstrates that benefit 
systems of this type create opportun- 
ities for those who are imaginative in 
promoting individual thrift. 

Instead of cutting into insurance 
sales, social security has been turned 
into a_ talking With 
security benefits as a start, insurance 


point. social 


salesmen emphasize “estate plan- 
ning”. By supplementing social secur- 
ity with a moderate amount of insur- 
individual can 
make sure that the minimum needs of 


his dependents will be met in the 


ance, they say. any 


event of his death, or he can build a 
respectable retirement fund to assure 
the needs of his old age. 

By a similar line of reasoning, sav- 
ings institutions find the existence of 
pension and welfare programs make 
it possible to offer new and even more 
attractive savings goals to millions of 
potential savers. 

Not so long ago, industrial workers 
were on a “treadmill”, striving to put 
away all they could to prepare against 
an unknown calamity. Savings insti- 
tutions did their best to encourage 
such thrift. But whatever sacrifice the 
industrial worker made, he was never 
free of fear that his savings would be 
inadequate once his weekly paycheck 
was curtailed. 

With all their weaknesses, the pen- 
sion and welfare program offer a 
greater sense of security than workers 
have ever known. Now they are able 
to set new and more exciting savings 


goals. Specific objects—travel, educa- 
all become at- 


tainable for working people who are 


tion, summer homes 


prudent enough to maintain regular 
savings programs. 

The federal social security system 
and the state unemployment insur- 
ance plans were the first big steps 
towards this new freedom of choice 
for industrial workers. Pension and 
welfare plans which have spread 
rapidly since World War II repre- 
sent an effort to overcome inade- 
quacies in the social security system, 
and to cover health problems not in- 
cluded in the federal and state welfare 
programs. 

Unions became interested in 
“fringe” benefits during World War 
Il. While they would have preferred 
to concentrate on pay raises, the 
unions were cramped by the wartime 
wage freeze. With the official approval 
of the War Labor Board, they began 
pressing for welfare 
funds, as measurable “gains” which 
could be achieved with 


pension and 


minimum 
damage to the government's stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Recent tabulations by the Senate 
subcommittee on welfare and pension 
funds show that roughly half the 
labor force, some 30 million workers 
(and 46 million dependents) now 
benefit from group life, medical and 
surgical plans. Over 12.5 million in- 
dustrial workers are under industrial 
pension systems. 
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health 


spectac ular 


Life insurance and plans 


have shown the most 
rrowth, partly because they represent 
under social 


i benefit not availabl 


security Partly also because they 


have been vigorous! promoted by in- 
surance companies and by such or 
inizations as Blue Cross. 

Senate subcommittee figures show 
the number of group life insurance 
increased from 30,000 to 
1945 and 1954. The 
ymount of insurance in torce jumped 
from $22.2 billion to $86.4 billion, 
ind the number of individuals pro 
tected from 11 


pol res 


81.000 between 


5) million to 28.8 mil 


During this same period the num 
ber of individuals covered by group 
hospital policies issued by private in- 
surance companies went from 7.8 mil- 
lion to 35 million. In addition, en- 
rollment in Blue Cross plans went 
from 18.8 million to 44.2 million 
costlier, 


Because they are more 


complex, and more diff ult to nego- 


liate, pension plans have yet to 


whieve such widespread coverage. 

At the beginning of World War II 
there were 2.000 such plans covering 
3.7 million workers. By the end of the 
war. there were 7.425 covering 5.6 
Now there are 21.000, cover- 


roughly 


million 


ing 12.5 million workers or 


23 percent of all employee s. 


There are special reasons why 
unions are stepping up their drive for 
pension plans now. For years it has 
believed that 
will be one of the facts of life in the 
America of the 
social security provides only a bare 
skeleton for a 


Though most industrial workers still 


early retirement 


hee n 


future. Unions fee] 


retirement system. 


have far to go before retirement, 


inions are anxious to build ample re 


to assure retirement income 


Room for Expansion 


\s it 


covers more than 43 million persons, 


stands now. social security 


ind the degree of coverage is con 
stantly 


male who receives soc ial security pay- 


improving. But the average 
ments is getting only $700 a year (re 
tired couples average about $1.000). 
And because of 


svstem. only 40 percent of the males 


weaknesses in the 


and 30 percent of the females are cur 
rently eligible for. or choosing to re- 
ceive, social security payments. 

Social 


Forecasts by the security 


Administration indicate’ that the 


effectiveness of social security will 


increase. By 1960. the average male 


ed 
- 


on social security should be drawing 


over $900, and average retired 


$1,400. 


over SU percent of all persons “over 


couples nearly Eventually 
65” are likely to be eligible, and to 
choose to draw their social security 
benefits. 

In the face of these figures, how- 
ever. unions regard pensions as neces- 
sary supplemental income’ which 
workers must have if they are to retire 
with incomes remotely related to their 
normal earnings. 

Since pension plans are a matter of 
negotiation reflecting what the em- 
ployer is willing to pay, and what the 
union regards as an acceptable settle- 
ment, the benefits vary widely. In an 
industry where there are substantial 
differences in skills and paychecks, 
there will be pressure for the pension 
plan to reflect actual earnings of the 
individual. Many steel contracts, for 
example, provide a pension based on 
| percent of average earnings during 
the 120 months prior to retirement, 
number of 


times years (up to 320 


years!?. 


Some have flat payments 


Others. where wage differentials are 
less significant, prefer a flat sum. 
Anthracite mine workers, with a min- 
imum of 20 years service, draw $50 
a month regardless of previous earn- 
ings. Electrical workers frequently 
settle for $50 monthly, exclusive of 
social security. Garment workers get 
a flat $65 monthly. A teamster’s local 
in St. Louis has a plan which pays a 
top $130.57 per month, less primary 
social security. 

From informed sources it is esti- 
mated that the average benefit under 
an industrial pension plan is prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of $650 per 
Vear. 

Unions pressing for pension plans 
often face a hard choice. Unions never 
regard industrial pension plans as 
gifts by benevolent employers. From 
their point of view, the plans are 
“deferred 


chooses to accept in place of an im- 


wages” which the worker 


mediate raise. Before it sits down to 
bargain, the union must convince its 
members that they should concentrate 
on a “deferred” 

One of the 


pension plan, so far as employes are 


gain. 


ittractive features of a 


concerned, is that the employer gen- 
erally picks up the tab, According to 
the data accumulated by the Senate 
subcommittee, employers are putting 


up roughly $2.9 billion of the $3.3 


billion currently paid into retirement 
funds annually. Only 20 percent of 
protected workers contribute toward 
pensions. 

Usually the employer prefers a non- 
contributory plan, because he remains 
eligible for rebates and adjustments 
which he would lose under a contrib- 
utory system. If he resists. however. 
AFL-CIO advises its affiliates to com- 
promise. 

With unions of all sizes going into 
pension plans, the growth of pension 
systems is developing into a lush 
source of business for insurance com- 
panies, 

For the bigger unions, such as the 
mine workers or the garment workers. 
have been handled 


pensions long 


under independent 


trust 
ments, sometimes union-administered. 


arrange- 


sometimes administered jointly with 
employers. 

While there are some 4,000 of these 
independent trust plans covering 
roughly 7.5 million workers with $12 
billion of reserves, AFL-CIO warns 
its affiliates that independent trust 
arrangements are too risky for small 
groups. 

Reflecting the AFL-CIO 


recom- 


mendation that small groups press for 


“insured plans”, purchased from in- 
surance companies, the Senate sub- 
committee found there are currently 
17,280 such “insured plans” 
covering nearly 4 million workers, 
with reserves totaling $9.8 billion. 


some 


Based on years of experience in 
negotiating pension arrangements, the 
AFL-CIO tells its people to settle for 
nothing less than a fully funded plan. 
“Pay-as-you-go” plans, the unions 
say, “are not really plans at all. They 
are little more than an unsupported 
promise that if enough money hap- 
pens to be available at a time a 
worker retires then he will start get- 
ting a pension.” 

As negotiations get down to brass 
tacks, unions watch the small print. 
“A liberal benefit accrual formula can 
be greatly offset by a provision which 
limits the number of years of service 
that can be counted,” AFL-CIO says. 

They are particularly concerned 
about protecting “earned rights.” 
Where workers have no vested rights, 
and broken service deprives them of 
pension rights, plans serve more of a 
management purpose than a trade 
union purpose, according to the ref- 
erence guide on pension plans and 
collective bargaining which AFL-CIO 
distributes to its representatives. 
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“Such plans offer the employer a 
cheap means of getting rid of super- 
annuated workers, with a specious 
show of generosity. They give the 
employer a sort of invisible chain 
with which to tie workers to their jobs 
with a particular company and pre- 
vent them from bettering themselves 
elsewhere.” 

Some unions. like International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, and 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. meet this problem by 
setting up central craft-wide, industry- 
wide or area-wide retirement plans 
into which all employers under con 
tract with the union contribute. One 
of the advantages of this system, it 
is said, is that it is easier, safer and 
less expensive for the small employer 
than an independent plan, purchased 
from an insurance company. 

Under such arrangements, contin- 
uous coverage and continuous accum- 
ulation of pension service credits is 
guaranteed to the members as long as 
they remain employed in the industry, 
craft or area covered by the agree- 
ment, even though they may have 
broken service with a number of 
employers. 

For plans involving a single em- 
ployer, the crucial discussions fre- 
quently hinge on “vesting” pro- 
visions, enabling the worker to take 
his pension rights with him when he 
moves from one job to another. 

From the union standpoint the best 
plan is one which provides for full 
and immediate vesting. But employers 
generally object to plans where vesting 
takes place before the employe meets 
certain age and service qualifications. 
“If it is necessary to compromise for 
the time being on the vesting pro- 
vision and accept a service condi- 
tion.” says AFL-CIO, “the next best 
bet is to work out a graduated vesting 
clause.” 

Until 1955 very few of the auto in- 
dustry plans had vesting provisions. 
In the 1955 negotiations with the Big 
Three, the union won a measure of 
vesting for the first time. 

Unions also resist compulsory re 
tirement at 65. In the auto industry 
contracts, retirement is voluntary at 
65, not compulsory until age 68. 

Despite the importance which they 
place on the pension programs, the 
unions are quick to warn their mem- 
bers that pension plans by themselves 
do not give complete security. 

At best they merely supplement 
social security. There are many 
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THE GROWTH IN THE NUMBER 
OF PRIVATE EMPLOYEE PENSION PLANS 


Number of plans 
720 
1,090 
1,965 
7,425 
12,330 
21,000 








Number of employees covered 
2,400,000 
2,600,000 
3,700,000 
5,600,000 
8,600,000 
12,500,000 


HOW PRIVATE WELFARE PLANS 
ARE PROTECTING EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Covered by 
Pension plans 
Group life insurance 
Group accident insurance 
Group temporary disability 
Group hospitalization 
Group surgical 
Group medical 


12,500,000 
29,500,000 
14,000,000 
23,200,000 
31,300,000 
28,300,000 
17,300,000 








These ore end-of-1954 figures, the latest available. Notice that the figures 
on group hospitalization, surgical and medical benefits show only em- 
ployees covered, not their dependents. The number of dependents cov- 


ered under group hospitalization is over 44,000,000. 


eventualities which may arise to pre- protection 


for his family’s “rainy 


vent the worker from collecting the day.” It may also be a stimulus to 


pension that he may be counting on. credit unions eager to point out a 


This appraisal of the weaknesses of safe, easy 


the pension systems is a sober re- gram that 


remuneration thrift pro- 


will help “backstop” 


minder that the industrial worker still against any breakdown in pension o1 
has a personal responsibility to build welfare protection. 





new CUNA movie about a young 
couple who are saved from the 





NEW MOVIE READY 


for Credit Union Day showings 


“Until Debt Do Us Part” is the Running time: 1344 minutes. 
Price per copy: $125. 


divorce court by the help of their Order today for TV. meeting 
credit union. or school use. Write Public Rela- 

It is available for Credit Union tions Department, CUNA, Madi- 
Day showings. son 1, Wisconsin. 











COPY FILE 


for edueational committees 
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THIRTEEN MONEY SAVERS 


Tires 

It's doubtful that rotating the tires 
on your car will save you money. It 
just spreads the wear evenly on all 
tires, doesn't increase mileage. Result: 
our four tires all wear out at the 
same time, so you have to replace 
them all at once. Most drivers would 
rather buy tires two at a time. Main 
advantage of rotating tires would be 
to keep them in good shape for an 
early trade-in. 

Proper inflation of tires will save 
you money, though. Remember to 
keep them inflated as hard as recom 
mended by manual. That means using 
gauge when tires are cold, not after 
driving. Remember also, gauges at 
service stations are often inaccurate. 
Better have your own gauge, check 


tires before starting in morning. 





























Gasoline 


Unless your car is built to take 


premium gasoline, you're wasting 


money when you buy it. Any increase 
in pep you think you get is strictly 
imagination. Also premium gasoline 
deposits more lead, is bad for your 
car unless recommended by manu- 


lacturer 
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Pienic tip 

If you want to chill the picnic ice 
chest without using ice, there’s a 
cheaper way to do it than buying one 
of the so-called ice substitutes. 

You can freeze a can or two of fruit 
juice and place in your portable ice 
box. This works just as well as the 
plastic-packed ice substitutes, and can 
be done several times without hurt- 
ing the juice. 


Home lighting 

When you're trying to get good 
lighting in a room, remember that it’s 
cheaper to burn a few big lamp bulbs 
than a mess of small ones. 

Watt for watt, big bulbs are more 
efficient than small bulbs, use less cur- 
rent and produce more light for your 
money. 


Radio batteries 
If you own one of those personal 
radio sets powered by small batteries, 
be sure to remove the batteries when 
they go dead or when you don’t plan 
to use the set for some time. 


There’s a danger that they will leak 
and spill cerrosive fluid over the table 
or whatever is under the set. 


Television service 
Racketeering is still too common in 
television repair work. 


It’s a wise safety measure to ask 
your neighbors before you call in a 
service man. Avoid the kind that ad- 
vertises “$1 per call, plus parts’- 
he’s probably phony. Be suspicious of 
the man who takes a brief look at 
your set and says he has to take it to 
the shop. 

Incidentally, in case you are think- 
ing about color television, be pre- 
pared to pay out about $150 a year 
for service 


Flashlights 


If you have more than one flash- 
light, it’s common sense to make sure 
they all take the same size batteries 
and bulbs. 

You won't have to keep so many 
spares on hand, and you may save 
yourself the distress of having two 
flashlights out of 
ously. 


kilter simultane- 


Razor blades 
The life of your razor blades can 
be lengthened appreciably if you're 
willing to strop them in one of the 
sharpening devices on the market. 


You can buy a good one for $2.50. 


Detergents and soap 

There’s no all-purpose detergent on 
the market as yet. 

Detergents are better than soap for 
washing clothes in hard water, for 
wool and acetate rayon, for removing 
grease and oil. 

Soap is better for cotton, viscose 
rayon, nylon, glass fiber and silk. 


In doing laundry, detergents and 
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soap should not be used during the 
same wash. Mixing them tends to film 
the fabrics. 


Antifreeze 

The permanent type of antifreeze 
has advantages in especially cold 
climates, but it should not be used 
more than one winter. 

The rust inhibitor it contains de- 
teriorates in a year, and using the 
antifreeze two seasons is likely to cor- 
rode your radiator. 

For most drivers, alcohol-base anti- 
freeze is more economical. 

Anti-fog 

There's a cheaper method of keep- 
ing fog from clouding your wind- 
shield than the anti-fog compounds 
sold by service stations. 

Just rub a damp cake of soap across 
your windshield, then wipe it off. 

You can also use tube-style shaving 
cream or shampoo. 


Cleaning silver 

lo remove tarnish from silverware 
without elbow-grease, place in water 
containing baking soda or salt, in a 
bright aluminum pan. Heat but don’t 
boil. Use one level teaspoon of baking 
soda or two teaspoons of salt for each 
quart of water. 

Don't do too many pieces at a time. 
It's the contact with the bright 
aluminum that does the job, through 
electrolysis. 

Take the silver out as soon as the 
tarnish is gone, and rinse thoroughly. 


break time 
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Home heating 
It’s cheaper to heat your home with 
oil than with gas in the areas of Ballti- 
more, Boston, New Haven, New York. 
Philadelphia, Portland (Maine) and 
Portland Rochester, Se- 


attle, Syracuse and Washington. 


(Oregon). 


around 
Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit. Kansas City, Los 
Milwaukee, 


Gas is cheaper than oil 


Angeles, Minneapolis, 


Pittsburgh, St. Louis and San Fran- 


cisco. 


WHY IT PAYS TO SAVE 
IN THE CREDIT UNION 
You can save any amount you want 
to, no matter how little. The credit 
union is always glad to help you save, 
whether it’s small change or big bills. 
When you are making a payment 


Two telephone linesmen were called 
into the manager’s office. 

“I’ve had a complaint about you 
fellows,” said the manager. “A lady 
says you were using vile language in 
front of her home.” 

“I can’t understand that,” said Bill. 
“Me either,” said George. 

“Tell me what happened,” said the 
manager. 

“Nothing at all,” said Bill. “George 
was up the pole, using the soldering 
iron. Some hot lead dropped down 
my neck, so I says to George, ‘Really, 


George, you should be more careful.’ wr 


on a loan, squeeze out a little more 
for your share account. It’s a good 
habit to get, and you'll be surprised 
how fast the money adds up. 


Credit unions pay good dividends 
on savings, thanks to the services con- 
tributed by directors and committee 
members. 


Many credit union members have 
learned that it’s best never to with- 
draw savings. They borrow when they 
need extra money. and they go on 
saving regularly. This keeps the sav- 
ing habit strong. 

They often tell us, “I never saved a 
cent till | joined the credit union!” 


DO YOU KNOW 

THE ANSWERS? 
1. Can you get a new loan from your 
credit union if you still have some 


payments to make on your old loan? 


2. Can you withdraw 


your savings 
from the credit union any time you 


want to?’ 
3. Who owns the credit union? 


1. How does the | percent per month 
charged by credit unions compare 
with a 6 percent bank rate? 

Answers: 1, There's nothing to stop you from 


borrowing again while you still owe money. 
Every loan is judged on its merits. 2. You 


can withdraw your money on demand just as 
you could from a bank. Credit unions have 
the right to require prior notice, but they 
rarely do. 3. The credit union belongs entirely 
to the members. Nobody else owns any part 
of it. 4. The 1 percent charged by the credit 
union and the 6 per cent discount charged 
by most banks are practically identical. 


\ salesman waiting for a train con- 
nection had three hours to kill in a 
small New England town, so he de- 
cided to ask the station agent how 
he could amuse himself. 

“Is there a movie house in town?” 
he asked. 

“Nope.” 

“Bowling alley?” 

“Nope.” 

“What do the people in town do 
for a little amusement?” 

“Well,” said the agent, 


“mostly we go down to the store, 


station 


I guess, and watch the new bacon 
slicing machine.” 
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New Educational Materials Readied 


as Executive Committee Okays Plan 


A BROAD new educational pro 
£&% sram., based on coordination of 
labor between the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and the state and 
provincial credit union leagues, was 
the major result of the CUNA Ex 
ecutive Committee quarterly meeting 
August 10. 

Steps were also taken to approve 
a master plan for the location of new 
buildings on the Filene House prop- 
erty, national headquarters; to find a 
candidate for managing director a 
ceptable to the three boards of CUNA 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society and 
CUNA Supply Cooperative; to write 
a basic constitution for the three 
bodies: to prepare recommendations 
to Congress on banking and credit 
union legislation; to reconstruct the 
national dues structure, eliminating 
subsidies from affiliates; and to push 
production on a new film for use in 
counteracting “tax equality” propa 
ganda. 

The new educational program re 
sults from recent changes setting up 
separate organization and education 
departments. Plans for the new edu 
cation department were discussed by 
the Executive Committee—they are 
based on the concept of a field staff 
composed mostly of specialists, pre 
pared to help leagues with special 
training and educational projects. 

Tuesday, September 4, this pro 

to materialize. Five 


gue managing directors and edu 
cational directors with outstanding 
records in the preparation of edu 
cational materials and development 
of credit union courses and training 
programs, met in Madison. Under the 
chairmanship of Jack McLanahan of 
the Michigan 


three days and nights surveying ex 


League. they spent 
isting materials and working up a 


complet set of study guides and 


manuals for circuit schools, institutes 
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and conferences, chapter meetings, 
veneral and specialized schools, sem- 
inars and clinies. Other members of 
the committee included Al Jordan of 
lowa, Fred Stahl of Minnesota, Art 
Woolard of Texas and Bob Lechner 
of Missouri. 

Meetings were scheduled for suc- 
ceeding weeks for similar committees 
to work out CUNA- 


League programs on volunteer organ- 


( ooperative 


izer programs, legislation, publica- 
tions and public relations. 

Other actions taken by the CUNA 
Executive Committee on August 10 
ine luded: 

@ Authorized setting up a special 
committee to study the possibility of 
setting up a bonding and casualty in- 
surance company owned by Cl NA. 

@ Set up a committee to work on 
credit union 
Members of the committee 
Dean Gannon of the Federal 
Credit 


the improvement of 
audits. 
are J. 


Bureau of Unions; James 


Hamilton, Kansas League; V. Lamar 
Kaker, Tennessee League; W. O. 
Knight, Jr., and Laurence B. Kilburn 
of the CUNA Executive Committee. 


@ Voted for a change in by-laws 
that would permit the Canadian credit 
union movement to have a deciding 
voice in matters affecting Canadian 
legislation. 

At the CUNA Supply board meet- 
ing the same week, bids were studied 
for the new building authorized at 
the May meeting. The total of the 
lowest bids was $267,000, a sum 
$17,000 higher than originally con- 
templated. Construction is being de- 
layed while methods of financing 
being explored. 

The CUNA 
voted to establish a licensing pro- 
cedure for future use of the Little- 


Supply board also 


Man-with-the-Umbrella trade mark. 
The CUNA Mutual board at its 


August 10 quarterly meeting voted 
to approve the appointment of John 
A. Colby as director of field opera- 
tions and Henry L. Timme as direc- 
tor of insurance industry relations. 
The building committee recom- 
mended that CUNA Mutual consider 
moving to another site, nearer down- 
town Madison. The application for a 
mortgage by the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, in order to finance 
a new building for CUNA Supply Co- 
operative, was rejected. President G. 
P. Farr reported that CLNA Mutual 
the 26th largest insurance 
United 


is now 
company in the States in 


terms of coverage. 


Democrats, Republicans make 
credit control a major issue 


Y7HEN the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms were avail- 

able for comparison, it became clear 
that one of the questions on which the 
differ most 
redit controls. Even al- 


parties sharply is the 
question ol 
lowing for the exaggerations of cam- 
paign language. it is obviously not 
just a quibble. The two parties dis- 
agree, 

The Republican Party is proud of 
the fact that in the last three years the 
value of the dollar has changed very 
little. The Republicans attribute this 


to the fact that the Federal Reserve 


Board has been encouraged to boost 
or lower interest rates as prices indi- 
cate either inflationary or deflation- 
ary trends. Republicans have never 
been soft-dollar men, and they have 
spent the last twenty years criticising 
the Democrats for allowing the dollar 
to go down about 50 cents in value. 
Inflation, says the Republican plat- 
form, “under five Democratic admin- 
istrations had cut the value of the 
dollar in half, and so had robbed the 
wage earner and millions of thrifty 
citizens who had savings, pensions 


and insurance . . . We endorse the 
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present policy of the Federal Reserve 
System to combat inflation and de- 
.. We 


will ever fight the demoralizing in- 


flation by wise fiscal policy 


fluence of inflation as a national way 
of life.” 


The Democratic platform turns 
away from the problem of inflation 
and concentrates on the problem of 
hard money. The hard money policy 
of the Republicans, says the Demo- 
cratic platform, “has increased the 


debt burden on depressed farms, 
saddled heavier costs on small busi- 
ness, foisted heavier interest charges 


on millions of homeowners including 


Consumer prices on 


veterans, pushed up unnecessarily the 
cost of consumer credit, and swelled 
the inordinate profits of a few lenders 
The plight of the small 


businessman who can’t get credit is 


of money.” 
emphasized: “small business failures 
multiply at an alarming rate.” 
Neither platform takes in the whole 
problem—-it would be impossible to 
do it ina piece ol « ampaign literature. 
What seems clear is that if consumer 
prices keep mounting between now 
and the next session of Congress. the 
control of inflation is going to become 


a very warm issue. 


the march, 


higher interest rates probable 


WO successive increases in the 
Consumer Price Index seem to 
mean a new inflationary period is 
here. Not runaway inflation, but a 
slow, steady rise. The cost of living is 
at an all-time high. and nobody seems 
to see any reason why it should stop 
its climb. 

Much of the stability of the last 
three years was due to decreased food 
prices. Now they are on the way up; 
they will drop a bit during the fall, 
but rise again later. Meanwhile, hous- 
ing, transportation, appliance and 
service costs are expec ted to move up. 
The only major consumer item for 
which no increase is expected is 
clothing. 

One result will be higher interest 
charges in the business community. 
pushed up by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its fight to stop inflation by 
limiting borrowing. In late August, 


the First National Bank of Boston 


raised the prime rate to 4 percent, and 
several Federal Reserve Banks fol- 
lowed with a raise in the discount 
rate. The prime rate is the rate at 
which the strongest business borrow- 
ers can borrow. That the prime rate 
can go still higher is proved by the 
example of Canada, where it has. 

This means charges for financing 
autos, appliances and houses to con- 
sumers will rise. It means banks and 
loan companies will be rejecting more 
small loans and trying to raise their 
average. Credit union loans will be a 
better bargain than ever. 

On the other hand, credit unions 
borrowing from banks will pay higher 
rates and may find credit hard to get. 
Loans from central credit unions will 
be much more attractive. It would be 
a good time to build up central credit 
unions. if somebody can find a way 
of attracting more share capital into 
them. 


When supervisory committees 
fail to do their job 


Federal credit unions by the super- 


The following statement by J. Deane 
Gannon, Director of the Federal Bu 
reau of Credit Unions, was addressed 
to the Liaison Committee of the 
Credit Union National Association. 
In order to call the attention of all 
federal credit union officers to this 
important subject, the statement is 
reprinted here at the request of the 
CUNA Executive Committee. 


OR some time we have been con- 
cerned with the apparent lack of 
effectiveness in the internal audits of 
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visory committee. Unfortunately. the 
failures become more apparent than 
the successes so that the general 
effectiveness of the committee may be 
better than it appears. 

It does seem, however, that each 
time we discover fraud and dishonesty 
extending over a long period of time, 
we also discover that the supervisory 
committee has failed to fulfill its 
duties and responsibilities and thus 





READY NOW! 


1957 
CREDIT UNION 
POCKET 
CALENDAR 





@ DURABLE PLAYING-CARD STOCK 

@ EFFECTIVE CREDIT UNION MESSAGE 
@® HANDSOME TWO-COLOR DESIGN 

@ EASY-TO-READ NUMERALS 


rhis year, beat the rush by ordering your 1957 
Avoid last 


member—these calendars are the most pop 


calendars now minute delays. Re 
ilar “give-away” in the credit union move 
ment. They stay on the job every day of the 
year, reminding your members of credit union 
service. Order them plain, or with four (or 
fewer) lines of type imprinted. Samples or 


request 


Only $1.25 per 100 


(less your discount) 
For imprinting add these NET charges 
100 250 500 1,000 5.000 
$2.50 $3.00 $3.65 $4.90 $14.70 
Fill out the couponand mail today! 


@eeeeeeeoeeeaeeoeoeoeoeeeeee 
Your League Supply Office, or 
CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
Box 333, Madison, Wisconsin 
Yes! Enter our order and bill us after delivery for 

meee Credit Union Pocket Calendars for 1957 
O We want them imprinted. Use the wording 
shown on the separate sheet enclosed (not the 


coupon) 10-56 
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has contributed to the commission of 
the crime and added to the amount of 
embezzlement. 

While it is reassuring to find that 
the credit union carries a sufficient 
amount of bond coverage. we must 
also be aware that continued adverse 
experience will lead to higher bond 
premiums. Most tragic. of course. are 
the cases where the surety coverage is 
not adequate and an actual loss is 
suffered by the members. It must be 

msidered also that each case is a re 
flection upon all credit unions. 

This problem is not exclusively a 
credit: union problem. However. we 
can find little consolation in the fact 
that financial institutions suffer from 
the same hazard. 


The principal inade 


reasons tor 
quate performance by the supervisory 
committee seem to be: 
|. Lack of ability 
2. Lack of interest 
3. Lack of knowledge and or 
training 
1. Lack of time 
». Lack of « ompensation as an 
incentive 
There appears to be no solution for 
those committees in categories |. 2 
and 5 except to replace the incum 
bents. For those who have the interest 
and ability but lack training there is 
very much that can and should be 
done but it must be done in an 
adequate 


will be neo 


the combined interest and coopera- 


manner and very soon. It 


small task and will require 


tion of all segments of the credit 
union movement. 

Many credit unions because of size 
cannot rely upon the voluntary un 
paid committee and have engaged 
professional auditors to supplement 
the committee activity. The 
Federal credit 


have not yet assumed proportions to 


large 
jority of unions 
justify this type of assistance and so 
long as new credit unions are organ 
ized this group may continue to be the 
predominant segment of the move- 
ment 

We in the Bureau feel that this 
problem should have mutual consid- 
eration in order to find a satisfactory 
solution. We stand ready and anxious 
to cooperate with CUNA and present 
t to the Liaison Committee for its 
consideration. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Reprints of articles in this issue 


Write 





ivailable in quantity. 


or prices, 





NEW JERSEY APPOINTS 

TWO NEW FIELDMEN 

Charles Nickerson and Joseph 
Drew were appointed field representa- 
tives for the New Jersey Credit Union 
League during July. 

Mr. Nickerson 
will be 
ible for league 
field work with 
the Trenton. 


respons 


Camden. Shore 
and South Je rsey " 
Chapters. He is foal] 

35 «vears old. a ” 
eraduate of Millville High School and 
has also attended Camden commercial 
School. During World War Il. Mr. 
Nic kerson 


with the armed forces. 


served as an instructor 


The previous credit union ex- 
perience of Mr. Nickerson includes 
service on the supervisory committee, 
credit committee, and as assistant- 
treasurer and office manager of 
Wheaton Federal Credit Union. 

Mr. Nickerson is married and re- 
sides at 710 East Broad Street. Mill- 
ville. New Jersey. 

Mr. Joseph 
Drew will serve 
as league repre- 
sentative for the 
Essex and West 
Hudson, Hudson 
and East Bergen, 
and Bergen-Pas- 
saic Chapters. He 
is 49 years old. a graduate of Camden 
Catholic High School, and a member 
of Staff of Instructors at Newark Fire 
Academy and New Jersey State Fire 
College. Mr. Drew has been in charge 
of public relations of the Newark Fire 
Department and has also served as 
Chief Investigator in charge of the 
Arson Division. 


For 12 years Mr. Drew has served 


on the board of directors and super- 
visory committee of the Newark Fire- 
nen Federal Credit Union. He is a 
member of the Founders Club. 


Married. and the father of one son. 
Mr. Drew resides at 155 Eastern 
Parkway, Newark, New Jersey. 


NEW LEAGUE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert G. Miller is the newest ad- 
dition to the League’s field and con- 
tact staff. Mr. Miller was born and 
raised in East Oakland, California. 
He attended Lockwood Elementary 
and Junior High s« hool and received 


his high school diploma from Castle 
mont High School in Oakland. grad 
1941. He was active in 
various clubs and affairs during that 
time, 


uating in 


be ng commis- 


among them g 
sioner of boy's athletics. 
After graduation. he worked with 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. later 
for the P.G. & E. and when the war 
broke out. he attended National De- 
After 


completing the course. he was em- 


fense School to learn welding. 


ploved in the shipyards until he was 

inducted into the 

Army Air Force. 

being stationed 

in England for 

22 months. He 

was discharged 

from the armed 

services in 1945. 

Following — his 

discharge, he 

worked as a bus 

driver for the 

Oakland Base, a retail shoe 

salesman for Price’s Shoe Store and 

a supervisory clerk and millwright 
welder for Chevrolet in Oakland. 

Mr. Miller enrolled at City Colleve 

of San Francisco as a business ad- 

major in 1950. After 

graduating in 1953, he attended the 

University of 


Army 


ministration 


California and San 
Francisco State College for one year 
each. He was married in 1947 and 
has a four-year-old son. 

The territory which he will serve 
will be in the Oakland area. 


NEW CREDIT UNIONS 

The month of August 1956 proved 
to be a better month for the organiza- 
tion of new credit unions than August 
1955. Only one district fell behind 
the total of a year ago, and the 
margin in this case was small. There 
were 130 new credit unions reported 
for August 1956 as compared with 
lll for the preceding August. 

District standings as of August 31. 
1956: 

Aug. Fiseal 

District “6 ‘“ Year 
Midwestern 16 56 
Western 22 2. 191] 
Eastern 8 126 
Southern 26 : 231 
Northeastern 28 i 93 
Canadian 8 130 
Central 20 173 


POTAL 130 1000 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ere s how 


credit unions 
lock 


1. the Burroughs Sensimatic QACcCcO UL nting costs 


and hours 


Successful Credit Unions team Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine with a Burroughs Credit Union 


Accounting System. Here’s why: 


Let’s take a look at Burroughs Sensimatic first. It handles all 
your accounting jobs . . . posts share and loan ledgers with 
either passbook or statement . . . automatically calculates and 
2. simple, fast operation posts paid-in shares ki automatically computes share months 
for dividends. What’s more, a simple key flick converts your 
Sensimatic to a convenient adding-subtracting machine for 
miscellaneous tasks. Sensimatic is so fast and simple that the 
efficiency of inexperienced operators is quickly improved. 


— 


And now the Burroughs Systems. Developed for either payroll 
or window plans these systems are especially created for credit 
unions by accounting experts. They take full advantage of 
Sensimatic’s speed and versatility. Both the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions and the Credit Union National Association have 
endorsed them. 


Take advantage of the savings of a low-cost Sensimatic 
accounting machine and system. Call our representative for a 
demonstration or write to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 


Bane ae BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
—— Detroit 32, Michigan 
{In Canada, Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario) 
Please send me a copy of the booklet “For the 


First Time—low-Cost Speed and Efficiency in 
Credit Union Accounting.” 


NAME 
F R EE For more 


information, fill out Ss 
and mail the coupon. 

For a demonstration =|, ZONE STATE_ 
without obligation, call 
our nearest office. 


TITLE. 


CW Te) obs obi (eloMi-telitig= CREDIT UNION 
“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” 
are trade-marks 
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New Credit Unions 
(Continued \ 


Midwestern Distriet, H. FE. Wing 
stad, Nebraska: F. Stahl, Minne: ota. 


Organization Committee Members 


lowa ; 0 18 
North Dakota 2 
Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Missouri é 7 
Kansas 14 


Western District, A. J. Gulley, Ore- 
gon, Organization Committee Mem- 
ber 


Montana 
Californ 
Idaho 

Utah 
Uregor 
Alaska 
Arizoné 
Nevada 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Washington 
Hawaii 

Ne Ww Mexico 


District. J \ 


Organization 


astern 


Moore. 


Pensylvania. Commit- 


tee Member 


Ohio 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
New Je rsey 
District 
of Columbia 
West Virginia 0 


Southern 
I lor Mia 
Member 


District, H. 


Organization 


Clay well. 
Committee 


Florida 


NN & 


Alabama 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 0 
British Honduras 0 


lennessee ] 


B.W.1. 0 


~~ 
~V 


Nf oOo f+ 


Jamai a 
British 
S. America 
Canal Zone 
Dominica 
Virgin Islands 
Louisiana 


Leorgia 


30 


South Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Dominican 
Republi 0 9 
Puerto Rico 17 30 
Texas 1 7 56 76 
Northeastern District, L. B. Kil- 
burn, Connecticut, Organization Com- 
mittee Member 


Maine 

Connecticut 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 3 
Massachusetts : 19 
New York 5 2 35 4A 


Canadian District, J. L. Thompson, 
Manitoba. 


Chairman 


Organization Committee 


Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward 

Island l 0 
Quebec 19 19 
Saskatchewan ] 
New Brunswick 0 
Newfoundland 0 
Manitoba 
Alberta 
British Columbia 0 
Ontario 10 


0 
2 
1 


Central District, K. Duncan, In- 
diana. Organization Committee Mem- 
ber 


Indiana 0 20 17 
Michigan 62 66 
Wisconsin 10 23 
Illinois 7 12 67 


COMING EVENTS 
October 13 


annual meeting 


Maine Credit Union League 
Lewiston, Maine. 

October 19-20 -Florida Credit Union 

league annual meeting, Hillsborough Ho- 

tel, Tampa, Florida 


November 


California Credit Union 


League annual meeting, San Jose, Cali 


fornia. 


November 2-3—Brunswick Credit Union 
Federation annual meeting, Moncton, New 


Brunswick. 

November 8-9--CUNA nd _ affiliates’ 
ings, Sheraton-Blackstone Ho 
tel, Chicago, Ulinois. Nevember 8, 10 a.m., 
joint meeting. 2 p.m., CUNA Supply board. 
November 9, 10 a.m., CUNA Mutual board. 
2 p.m., CUNA executive committee. 

November 15-16-17-18—Missouri Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


quarterly mee 


27--Utah State Credit Union 
League, Inc. annual meeting, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Januar y 


February 9--Maryland Credit Union 
League aunual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 

February 28-March |-2—Ontario Credit 
Union League annual meeting. 

March 1-2—-North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 

March 22-23--Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Heidelberg Hotel, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

March 22-23—Kentucky Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

March 23—Rhode Island Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, Rhode Island. 

April 45-6—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Cklahoma. 

April 5-6—Nebraska Credit 
League annual meeting, Paxton 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Union 
Hotel, 


April 5-6— Virginia Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

April 5-6—Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Antlers Hotel, Col 
orado Springs, Colorado. 

April 5-6-7—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
\tlantic City, New Jersey. 

April 12-13—Distriet of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Ho 
tel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

April 12-13—IIlinois Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

April 12-13—Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Dinkler-Plaza Ho 
tel, Atlanta, Georgia. 

April 12-13-14—Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Town House Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Kansas. 

April 13—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

April 19-20—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise, Idaho. 

April 19-20—Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

April 25-26-27 — Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

April 26-27—Seuth Dakota Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Franklin Hotel, 
Deadwood, South Dakota. 

April 26-27—Massachusetts CUNA As. 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Bancfoft, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

April 26-27—-Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

April 26-27— Minnesota League of 
Credit Unions annual meeting, Kahler Ho- 
tel, Rochester, Minnesota. 

April 26-27-28—Hawaii Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Island of Maui, 
Hawaii. 

April 26-27-28—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bentley Hotel, 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 

May 24-25-26—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
lowa. 
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“‘We proved it!’’ 
I m pl Ce 


says Joseph L. O'Sullivan, treasurer of General 


{nil 
Federal Credit Uy ’ 


ur members and maintaining 


» Gra 


systematic, accurat 


Report from General Aniline Employees Federal Credit Union: 


“Hours of work saved by using an 
Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machine” 


Here's why Underwood Sundstrand cuts accounting time: 


1. Automatic Operation—I| he New Underwood Sund- 
strand Credit Union Machine does a really complete 
posting job. 


distributes cash. . .calculates amounts 


applicable to shares. . .computes and prints loan and 
share balances . calculates number of fully paid 
shares : calculates total share-month figure ‘ 
proves accuracy of old balance pick-ups ... Verihes 
proper account selection . .. and automatically pro- 


duces all general ledger control and summary totals. 
2. Operating Ease— Functional keyboard design fea- 


o 


UNDERWOOD 


", 
sw 


UNDERWOOD 
tat ey 


S 
_ 
” 


tures Underwood Sundstrand’s famous 10-key key- 
board . . it’s the easiest and fastest method of 
posting . . . Scientific Front Feed Carriage features 
“clear view” transparent carriage front for complete 
visibility . . . and it opens and closes automatically 


for speedy form handling. 


Approved Underwood Sundstrand Credit Union sys- 
tems are available to meet the varying requirements 
of both cash collection and payroll deduction plans. 
For full information, write us today. 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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IN THE MAIL 


Case for Share Insurance 
lo the Editor: 

| object to the folder “Why Share 
Insurance is Unnecessary and Unde 
sirable for Credit Unions” published 
by CUNA. I know that several years 
igo CUNA polled the membership on 
share insurance and there was a sub- 
stantial vote in opposition to share 
insurance. Although the vote was 
taken on a fair basis I do not feel 
the publicity and information prior 
to the vote gave equal or unpreju- 
diced information on the subject. 

Specifically I object to comparing 
credit shares in 
American Tel. and Tel. or U.S. Steel. 


union shares to 
Shares of these « ompantes fluctuate in 
value (AT&T in the late twenties was 
over $200 per share, in the early 
thirties was $64 and is now $183 per 
share. The company sells rights to 
purchase other shares at a discount, 
etc. U.S. Steel would seldom be recom- 
mended as an investment for the 
basic savings of a widow)—and in 
many other aspects are not the same 
as shares in a credit union. Had 
shares in a building and loan associ- 
ition been used as a comparison, the 
comparison would have had validity. 

The third 
DIC 


not germane 


paragraph regarding 


insurance, in my opinion, ts 
though, in a sense, 
factual. In mutual building and loan 
issociations, deposit insurance pro- 
tects the share holder who, in a large 
degree. 1s comparable to the credit 
union sh ire holder. 

In regard to the four statements 
under the heading “Credit Unions 
don't need share insurance,” two are 
factual as an average and two are 
opinions as to adequacy of reserves 
ind liquidity of assets. What are ade- 
quate reserves? What is an adequate 
bond? A few years ago the Federal 
Bureau specified certain bond cov 
erage—this bond coverage was later 
CUNA recommends 100°; 


hond cove rage. W hic h Is adequate ? 


incre ised 


A high percentage of auto drivers 


never have serious accidents—this 
does not relieve the safe driver from 
iulo insurance Nor should a credit 
union fail to have insurance and pro- 
tect its members’ savings even though 
lew tall 


In 1955 26 percent of liquidated 


losses 


Credit Unions had 


ranging from 2 percent to LOO per- 


Federal 


cent. 18.6°% of losses were due to 
operation loss. 

The major credit union investment 
is in loans to members. In a depres- 
sion these investments might not be 
liquid. Every signature loan is a 
spec ulation. 

“Dangers of Share Insurance” are 
matters of opinion presented as fact. 
The board of our credit union does 
not believe that the statements made 
are true. If proper legislation gov- 
erns credit union share insurance 
none of these dangers need be true. 
Our board feels strongly that a mem- 
ber’s savings should have all the pro- 
tection that we can provide. In my 
opinion, objections to the cost of 
share deposit insurance follows the 
same line of thinking that prompts 
some credit union people to say that 
CUNA life savings and loan protec- 
tion insurance is too high. Very few 
members become permanently dis- 
abled—very few credit unions fail 
why have insurance? 

The issue is not freedom vs bond- 
age; it is how honest we are when we 
urge members to place their basic 
savings with a credit union, whether 
we are giving them maximum practi- 
cal protection or whether we should 
urge them to keep their basic savings 
in bank or building and loan associa- 
tion and then, when they have excess 
funds, invest in credit union shares 
and AT&T stock. 

We would be glad to have this pub- 
lished in THE BRIDGE, which | 
understand is by board resolution to 
present both sides of controversial 
subjects. 

Wm. T. Brown 
Berkeley, California 


FEDERAL INSURANCE? 
(continued from page 8) 

applications. 

After this survey, an offer is made 


would approve loan 
to purchase all outstanding loans at 
a specific price. 

In making this offer, the Central 
break There is no 
intent to make a profit. The Cen- 
tral tries t 


tries to even. 
produce at least 100 
dollar for the share- 
date. the Central has 


cents on the 


holders lo 


helped nineteen credit unions through 
liquidation, and the total loan 
accounts purchased has amounted to 
$61,020. The total number of accounts 
purchased was 278. All out-of-the- 
ordinary costs incurred in collecting 
these loans were paid for out of a 
special reserve account for liquidating 
credit unions, which now totals over 
$6.000. Persons whose loan accounts 
are purchased are made members of 
the Central. but their loan accounts 
are segregated for the sake of ac- 
curate liquidation records. Loan pro- 
tection insurance is carried on all 
these accounts. 

Non-borrowing members of liqui- 
dated credit unions also join the Cen- 
tral Credit Union. One credit union 
that liquidated recently brought 45 
new members into the Central with 
$19,000 of shares. Among other bene 
fits, this gave them continuity on 
their Life Savings Insurance. 

The Wisconsin League is highly 
satisfied with this service as it is 
handled by their Central Credit Union 
and encourages 


other Leagues to 


amend the membership provisions 
of their centrals in order to set up a 


similar service. 


MICHIGAN PROGRAM 
(continued from page 17) 

Marian Craft, although a newcomer 
to savings and loan work, has been 
elected to responsible trade associa- 
tion offices, and the future looks good. 

This, to date, is the program of the 
Michigan Credit Union League. It is 
a strong program based on a generous 
dues structure, and it has been mag- 
nified many times by the activities of 
volunteers and the development of 
Most sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that 
everywhere in Michigan you find a 
kind of restless impatience, a looking 


self-supporting services, 


forward to the day when the program 
will really get rolling. 


Editor wanted 
There is an opening on The Credit 
Union Bridge for an assistant editor. 
Chief 


newspaper or equiv alent experience. 


requirement: five years 


Salary will be discussed with appli- 
cants. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

Reprints of articles in this issue 
are available in quantity. Write for 
prices. 


The Credit Union Bridge 





Use this handy guide 





to help plan your 


ANNUAL MEETING! 


Now is the time to start planning, if you want your annual meeting 
to be a big success. It calls for plenty of publicity beforehand, syste- 
matic planning, and a clear, effective presentation at the meeting 
itse!f. You will get valuable help from the new CUNA Supply catalog, 
plus the gift and the gadget-packed CUNA Supply specialty cata- 
log available to U.S. credit unions. Here are some items to consider 
in your plans: 


FILL IN HERE— 
POSTER—Four different posters are available to announce your meeting 
and remind your members. Bright and colorful, proven effective. Size 
and rem SEE WHAT YOU NEED 


GIANT CHARTS—Your members will understand the year’s story better 
aa “ é' Item should use quantity 

when you use these big 3’x4’ charts: Financial Statement, Operating 

Statement, Operating Expenses, and Progress of Our Credit Union. Use 

them later in the office. Supplied as a set of 4, complete with. gummed 


numerals, self-sticking tape, and instruction sheet POSTERS 








BINDER COVERS (and insert sheets )—Full-color looseleaf binder covers 
for your annual report, with the theme and design used at the National 
Board meetings in May. Heavy coated stock, pre-punched for your choice CHARTS 
of fasteners. Size: 11”x8”. Write for prices, enclosing the imprinted mes- 
age you want on back cover. Insert sheets with full, challenging state- 


ment of cover theme also available; please specify when ordering COVERS 


PROGRAM COVERS—The same full-color design as the binder covers, but 
in a smaller size, designed for use as a program or annual statement 


Heavy coated stock, one fold, blank inside. Size: 8'4"x6" folded. Write CERTIFICATES 


for prices, enclosing any material you want printed inside 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT—Take the opportunity to reward members who 
have given outstanding service to the credit union. This valued certificate 
is printed on ivory stock suitable for framing. Size: 742”x9” 


BADGES 


BADGES—Paper, plastic and stick-on “get-acquainted” badges are avail- MANUALS 
able. Paper badges are worn in coat pocket, or are pinned on dress. Plastic 
badges have 2”x3” insert cards in plastic protector with brass safety pin 
attached. Names can be typed or hand-lettered on each. The 3”x4” 
stick-on badges have pressure-sensitive adhesive on back, protected by 
peel-off” paper. Easy to use 


PRIZES 


MANUALS—Every member working on annual meeting arrangements GIVE-AWAYS 
should read “Let’s Hold Better Annual Meetings” (Form FCU-547) and 
‘Annual Meetings—What It Takes” (Form Ed.—36). All the steps and 


procedures you want to remember are covered clearly. Order from your League Supply Office 





a 
Zippo lighter with the “littke man” emblem, or a Parker “Jotter” ball- 


point pen. We will engrave a personal signature on the back of the lighter CUNA SUPPLY 
on request. For other gift ideas, see your catalogs. 
GIVE-AWAYS—Don't overlook your chance to give away literature for a COOPERATIVE 


better-informed membership, coin-savers to promote shares, pocket cal- 
enders for a reminder of your service, and balloons for fun at the meet- 
ing. The cost of these and dozens of other “give-away” items in your cata- 


logs is low P.O. BOX 65, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


PRIZES—Two good ideas for door prizes, or gifts to retiring officers: ; or from 


P.O. BOX 333, MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 





UNIVERSITY #ICROFILNS 
313 N FIRST ST 
ANN ARBOR HICHIGAN 


Only CUNA MUTUAL 
offers an insurance 
program designed to 


strengthen 


the credit union 
movement! 


CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





